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LESSONS IN METHOD —Ix. 


. HINTS ON SCRIPTURE LESSONS.—IL 


Preparation (continued).—So far the hints on the preparation of a 
_ Scripture lesson have concerned its matter only. It is as necessary also to 
| prepare the manner in which the matter is to be communicated to the scholars, 
| and the best way in which the facts can be fastened in the memory, and the 
~ {| moral and religious lessons imparted. The manner of the teacher will 
|| neessarily vary with the different kinds of Scripture lessons he has to give, 
|| and the ages of the children he has to teach. Sometimes it may be prefer- 
|| able to teach the Scriptures as a reading lesson, or it may be proper to 
|| explain a passage of Scripture verse by verse—the scholars simply following 
. qt the teacher as he reads ; or the teacher may take a verse or verses as a text 
it; from which to derive some moral or religious lesson ; or, again, if Scripture 
| “biography or history be studied, then the Bible may be used as a book of 
ail reference as the teaching proceeds. The teacher, therefore, has to choose the 
|| plan by which he means to convey his lesson. That done he must arrange ~ 
his facts, divide his lesson into sections; decide how best (when necessary) 
he may introduce his subject and attract attention; think how to elicit 
nformation and how to convey information the scholars cannot be expected 
y Fig afford ; how to explain difficulties; what questions he must ask ; where 
. to break off for recapitulation ; how to draw from each Scripture ae in a 
t ral unforeed manner its moral and molignohs ¥enching. He must also 
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anticipate all possible inquiries which the ignorance or curiosity of the 
scholars may suggest. Ina word, the teacher must go to his class as a good 
workman goes to his work, with plan well conceived, materials and tools 
ready and in good order, emergencies provided for, and skill to use everything 
to its best advantage. ; 
It may seem that here has been made_a formidable demand on teachers. 
This may be so: but the steady preparation of lessons has this reward for 
the diligent painstaking teacher—by practice it makes the work easier, and 
lessens what has to be prepared, besides producing results that his eye can 
measure, and strengthening him with the faith that other more silent though 
as real fruits of his labour are being produced. : 
IIT. Conclusion.—The giving of the lesson is of course only the realisation 
of the preparation, modified by such circumstances as may arise in its pro- 
gress. The teacher should as his first aim make the passage of Scripture 
understood, and as his second aim bring out clearly and forcibly the lesson 
to be deduced from it. In former lessons in Method may be found more 
detailed instructions as to the manner of giving a Scripture reading lesson, 
The reading should be a secondary matter; scholars here and there in the 
class should be asked to read, every verse should be explained, and questions 
incessantly asked. This fact, too, should be borne in mind—that the history 
contained in the Bible is no more peculiarly religious than the history of 
England or Rome. It is quite possible to know all about the histery of 
Israel, and all about Judges, Daniel, the Captivity, the history of Jesus or || 
Paul, and yet withal get but trifling good to the heart and soul; just as nobody 4 
thinks himself necessarily pious because he knows all the Norman kings, 
when the battle of Waterloo was fought, or all the facts of the biography of 
some good man of modern times. And this is true also of the ethics of the 
Bible. Most of us are acquainted with the proper rules of conduct; the 
difficulty we find is to practise them invariably. It is no doubt possible and 
probable that the history and morality of the Bible, if only “got off” as it 
were, may finally bring forth fruit. In the hand of the Egyptian mummy lay 
the wheat seed, unfruitful for tens of centuries, yet which finally brought forth 
a harvest. But the enthusiastic teacher, full of his work, can produce more | 
immediate results. By careful, thoughtful exposition, he can excite the 
admiration of his scholars, for what was noble in the old Hebrew world— |} 
| repugnance for what was cruel, scorn for what was base, mean, or ignoble in | 
it, and kindle love and emotion upon emotion in dealing with the pure, 
unselfish life of Jesus, This influence on the hearts of the scholars is better 
far than the mere pouring in and retention of facts, which may or may not 
have practical influence on their lives. The teacher should also guard 
against unnecessarily troubling the minds of the scholars with critical 
niceties, and with teaching that .uproots without planting, and breeds a || 
Smet be ae pica erst ae to show their cleverness by their | 
tions, or to hold opinions which he # a bh = seb N PF ee” 
surely, when every needful explanation is made hee ne i. ie 
of what is true and what is | 
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not true in the Bible, there remain the facts that it has been’a source of 
inspiration and strength to nations of old—a light in darkness; and the 
generations that have succeeded have found in it the “ wisdom that is from 
above”—a solace in distress, a very present help in trouble, a guide in 
temptation, and full of hope not as to this life only but the life to come. 
It. rests mainly with parents and Sunday-school teachers that it shall 
continue to be all this to the present generation. —_- J. REYNOLDS, 


LESSONS ON THE HISTORY OF ISRAEL. 


SECTION IL—ISRAEL’S STRUGGLE FOR INDEPENDENCE AND 
A FATHERLAND. 


Qvuzstions on Lessons XIII.—XVI.—What was the Cherem? What 

right had the Israelites to Canaan? State and explain the later Israelite 

account of the first attempts upon Canaan. How were the tribes divided — 
after the failure of the first attempts on Canaan? What became of Moses? 

What events gave the Israelites a good opportunity of attacking Canaan once 

more? From how many points was the attack made? What was. its 

success? What was the effect of the conquest on the religion of JHVH? 


Lesson XVII.—The Effect of the Conquest of Canaan on the Political 
5 Unity of Israel. : 


When the Israelites had established themselves firmly in Canaan they 
seemed to become less instead of more united. It might have been expected 
that now that they had a home they would have become a firm and settled 
nation, with more fixed forms of government and more energetic national life 
than when they were wandering about, loosely connected with each other, 
|| over the great expanse of the Syrian and Sinaitic wilderness. The first effect 
\| of their settlement, however, was really exactly the opposite of this. When 
“Moses was alive his great personal authority had kept the tribes more or less | 
united ; under Joshua the common work of conquest had held at least the 
northern tribes in close union ; but now that Moses and Joshua were dead, 
‘|| and Ganaan was so far conquered that the Israelites had gained a firm footing 
|| in it, the bond that united the tribes together became much weaker. 

‘ Judah, with the tribes of Simeon and Levi, so far as. they settled down at 
all, remained in almost complete isolation from the rest of the tribes; Reuben,- || 
in the rich pastures of east of the Dead Sea, held aloof from all the rest ; the 
powerful Ephraim (Joshua’s tribe) was jealous of any independent action on 
the part of other tribes, but yet unwilling to protect them, though in pretty 
close alliance sometimes with the small but valiant tribe of Benjamin, and 
-gometimes with the men of Gad and Manasseh, who lived across the Jordan, 
in Gilead, Dan—his hand against every man, and every man’s hand against 
him—now settled on the sea shore close to Judah, now wandering to the 
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extreme north, and plundering Israelites or slaughtering Sidonians with equal 
relish—added little to the national strength or unity; while the northern 
tribes of Issachar, Zebulon, Asher, and Naphtali, far removed from the 
central point of the Israelite invasion, had hard work enough to keep 
themselves from extinction among the older inhabitants of the country.* - 

Unity is strength —and when the Israelites became disunited they became 
weak as well. As long as they were firmly held together by Joshua they had 
been able to sweep down all resistance, but now that they were scattered and 
disunited there was the greatest danger of their being oppressed or expelled 
themselves. The Canaanites soon began to recover from the first shock of 
invasion, and all the surrounding nations, too, seeing the want of union among 
the Israelite invaders, attempted to reduce those nearest their own borders to 
slavery. 

Enough has been said to show that the position of the Israelites was one 
of extreme peril. Their religion was threatened by their constant intercourse 
with the Canaanites and the gradual change in their mode of life, while the 
weakness of division and dispersion seemed to offer them as an easy prey 

.to the nations in the midst of which they lived, or by which they were 
surrounded. > 

But Israel has never been without great men, and the history of the next 
century and a-half is the history of a series of heroic efforts on the part 
of the separate groups of tribes to throw off the yoke of oppression and 
raise their own nationality above that of all others in the land of Canaan, 
while all the while the religion of JHVH was gathering strength, rising more 
and more distinctly above all the religions of Canaan, binding the Israelites ~ 
more and more closely together, and gradually raising them into a true and 
noble nation. 3 

The religion of JHVH and the nationality of Israel could not be separated. 

Both of them were fighting with their Canaanite foes for life and death, and 
neither could conquer without the other. If the religion of JHVH was lost 
among the religions of Canaan, then the people of Israel would vanish from | 
the face of the earth ; and if the Israelites gained the mastery in Canaan, 
then the religion of JHVH would triumph over all its rivals. 

It is true, then, that.the faithfulness of the people of Israel to their God 
and their triumph over their enemies were very closely connected with each || 
other, but it is not true, as the Israclitish historians thought, that want of 
success in battle was a punishment sent by JHVH when he was angry with || 
his people for not worshipping him alone. This mistaken view of the history - || 
of So Ngee usually called the period of the-judges, is given in Judges 
il. 7—23. 


[This passage may, if the teacherthinks fit, be read, in whole or in part, to or | 


* L have here mentioned several tribes by name for the first time, e.g., Zebulon, Issachar, Dans 
&c, These were probably of later origin and less pure blood than the central groups—J din, Levi, || 
Simeon, and (?) Reuben on the one hand, and Ephraim, Manasseh, and Benjamin on the oihees Tt 
will be observed, too, that for the most part their geographical position in the land of Canaan is fur- 
removed from the chief centres of invasion on the east and south. : 
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“|| by the class, but in that case he must go overit with very special care beforehand. 
What is represented here as wilful and deliberate apostacy, or “ forsaking of 
2 | JHVH,” is simply the effect of the intercourse with foreigners, as explained 
_|| in the last lesson. The “judges” or heroes who fought for Israelite freedom 
were generally, but not always, zealous for Israel’s religion, and the flames of 
religious and of political patriotism generally rose and fell together. These 
are the facts recorded in the passage, and the teacher must take great care to 
distinguish clearly between these facts and the writer’s theory about them. 
Above all he must be on his guard against the impression that the period of 
the judges was a period of decline. So far from that, it was a period in which 
the people of Israel passed from infancy into manhood, and became a nation 
in the truest and noblest sense of the word. ] 


Lesson X VIIL.—Othniel— EZhud. 


From this general survey of the political state of Israel during the period 
‘of the Judges we may pass on to a short review of some of the most 
- || remarkable events in the history of the separate tribes or groups, 

1, Judah, &c:—Upon the whole the tribes of the southern group, Judah, 
Simeon, and Levi, seem to have been pretty free from oppression, and 
to have kept their JH VH-worship tolerably free from Canaanite admixture. 
They had, indeed, many allies among the half-nomad, half-agricultural 
inhabitants of the country, but these allies seem to have adopted the religion 
of JHVH with great zeal, so that the Kenizzite chieftains, Caleb and 

- Othniel, have been handed down by tradition as the principal champions of 
the Israelite nationality and religion in south Canaan in the time of the 
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Judges, These alliances made the settlement of the southern tribes more 
peaceful and secure than that of their northern brothers, 

2, Benjamin.—The Moabites, as we have seen (Lesson xv.), early entered 
into alliance with some of the Israelites, but their alliance did not rest, like 
that of the Kenizzites, upon a community of religion ; and it turned out at 
last to be a source of weakness rather than strength. They very probably 
helped the Israelites in their invasion of Canaan, and so were enabled to get 
a footing themselves at the very central point of Israel’s power, viz., Jericho, 
Gilgal, and the territory of Benjamin in general, The Moabites took 
| advantage of the dispersed and weakened state of Israel to extend their own 

power over this district, and compelled the Israelites of Benjamin to pay them 
"tribute and submit to their supremacy. But the men of Benjamin were often 
to show their power for good and ill, and it would have been easier for Eglon, 
the King of Moab, to govern a band of untamed lions than to hold the 
desperate Benjamites in subjection! With the assistance, however, of his 
friends and neighbours the Ammonites, and the wild hordes of wandering 
|| Amalekites, who were always ready to fight to the death against Israel, he 
¥ | managed to keep the Benjamites in more or less submission for many years. 
|| At last, however, a certain Ehud undertook to redress his people’s wrongs. 
| ‘Like many of the Benjamites, this Ehud could use his right and left hand 
{| with equal ease and skill, and he took advantage of this power to carry out 
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his plot the better. He undertook to head the embassy that bore the yearly 
tribute to King Eglon, and after he had performed this duty he returned 
again into the royal presence, saying that he had a secret message for the 
private ear of the king. Ofcourse he would not have been admitted if any 


weapon had been seen upon his person, but, nevertheless, he passed the 


guards with a two-edged dagger girt upon his thigh. It was usual to wear 
the dagger on the left thigh, so that it could be drawn with the right hand, 
but Ehud could use his left hand equally well, so he girt his dagger upon 
his right thigh, where it could easily be concealed under his garments, 
and where no one would expect to find it. Thus he passed, apparently 
unarmed, into the royal presence, and the door was closed, that the king 
might hear his message alone. “I have a message to thee from God, O 
king,” said Ehud, and Eglon rose in reverence to hear. For one moment 
they stand face to face, and then, quick as thought, Ehud seizes the dagger 
with his left hand and plunges it with desperate force above the handle into 


the body of the king, who falls without a groan to the earth! Such was the ; 


message of JHVH to those who oppressed his people, and never would he 
lack messengers in Israel to bear it! Truly he was an awful God! acon- 
suming fire to those who opposed him, dreaded even by those he loved! 

The news of Ehud’s deed spread like wildfire over Benjamin; the sound 
of his trumpet echoed among the hills, the people rose and armed themselves 


at the sound, and the power of Moab was broken, never again to stretch 


beyond the Jordan. 


It is uncertain how far the southern portion of Ephraim shared these é . 


fortunes of Benjamin. i 
[Judges iii. 12—30 may, if the teacher thinks fit, be read, after careful 
examination, to or by the class.—Verse 13: The city of palm trees=Jericho,— 


' Verses 19, 26 : Quarries is perhaps a mistake for “ sentinels.”—Gilgal; King 


Eglon had apparently come to Gilgal to receive the tribute. It does not 
follow that he generally lived there. —Verse 24: Covereth his feet. Different 
opinions are held as+to the meaning of this expression, which occurs also 
elsewhere. Some think it means “is taking a nap.”] 


Lesson XIX.—Deborah and Barak. 


83. Northern Israel—The northern tribes, far removed from the central 


power of Israel, were specially liable to oppression from their neighbours, 


Thus a certain king of Hazor, a place in northern Israel or southern Syria, 


the site of which cannot be fixed with certainty, managed to reduce them to 
dependence. His general, Sisera, who seems to have been the governor of 
these Israelite provinces, had his head-quarters at Harosheth,* in the terri- 
tory of the tribe of Asher, Asher, Naphtali, Zebulon, and Issachar (see 


Philips’ map 5) were more and more completely brought under the foreign — 


Sway. In tho plain of Jezreel, through which the river Kishon flows, — 


* Not marked in Philips’ map 5, It is a little south-east of Kanah and west of Kedeah; in the “ 


tribe of Asher. 
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|| the wandering Kenites pitched their tents. These Kenites were closely 
|| related to the Kennizzites, of whom we have heard before (see last lesson), 
|| and, like them, had a great affection for the Israelites and their religion, but 
at present they were overawed by Sisera’s war-chariots, and professed the 
greatest friendship for the king of Hazor. -The Israelites could expect no 
help from them. Thus the whole of north Israel fell into the hands of the 
king of Hazor, and it was not long before western Mannasseh, Ephraim, and 

|| at last even Benjamin and Dan began to feel the oppressor’s power. But at 
-last the patience of Israel was exhausted. At the two extremities of the 

|| oppressed districts lived the hero Barak, and the prophetess and judge 
|| Deborah, the wife of Lapidoth. Barak dwelt in Kedesh, in Naphtali, and 
i Deborah uttered her prophecies and pronounced her judgments under an 
oak tree, known as Deborah’s oak, something south of Bethel in the tribe of 
Benjamin. It was Deborah who first roused the Israelites to resistance. 

| She sent for Barak, and urged him to head the northern tribes, and bring 
their heroes to meet their southern allies at Mount Tabor, on the borders of 

: | Zebulon. There Sisera would surely come to put down the revolt, and there 
-JHVH would deliver him, in spite of his iron chariots, into Barak’s hand. 
/| Barak, half willing and half afraid, promised to do his share, if Deborah her- 
}| self would meet him at Mount Tabor, and go to battle with him. Deborah 
- consented, and from Kedesh in the north and the oak of Deborah in the south 
the battle-cry went forth—“ The sword of JH VH, of Barak, and of Deborah!” 
Asher, busy with commerce and business, and perhaps held in check by the 
| | immediate presence of Sisera, and Dan,* likewise busy with the commerce for 


which its position on the sea-shore was so favourable, held aloof from the 
revolt. Reuben talked a great deal about what he would do, but did nothing. 
‘| Gad and eastern Manasseh felt little of the inconvenience of the oppression 
}| of their brothers, and would risk nothing to throw it off; and Judah, with 
|| Simeon and Leyi, as a matter of course, left the north to fight its own 
|| battles ; but Naphtali, Zebulon, Issachar, western Manasseh, Ephraim, and 
i} Benjamin were thoroughly united—their heroes streamed to the rendezvous 
|| at Mount Tabor, and something more like a national army than had ever 
been seen since the days of Joshua gathered upon the plain of Jezreel. 

| Sisera was not idle, and his disciplined troops and dreaded war chariots 
{| of iron were there to meet the half-armed troops of wild Israelite warriors. 
But “the battle is not’ to the strong.” Sisera and his troops were utterly 
defeated ; the river Kishon was swollen with excessive rain, and in attempting 
to ford it many of the defeated troops were swept away. Sisera escaped 
alone and on foot; Barak was hard upon his track, he was weary, and almost 
}| fainting, and night was beginning to fall. He reached the tent of Heber the 
Kenite, and Jael, Heber’s wife, met him, recognised him in an instant, and 
|| offered to hide and protect him. He went into the inner chamber of the 
{| tent, begged for a draught of water, and, when Jael had given him of the 
|| best her tent contained, he lay down, and she covered him up and told him 


+ fa * Dan was at this time settled entirely in the southfnear Benjamin. We shall see presently 
in how a part of the tribe afterwards moved to the éxtreme north. 
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to rest in peace.. Utterly worn out as he was, he fell at once into a deep 
sleep; and Jael seized one of the sharp tent pegs and the mallet used to fix 
them in the earth, and in a moment drove the peg through the temples of 
her sleeping guest, and pinned him dead to the earth! Though the Kenites 
had professed friendship for the king of Hazor, yet their hearts were with 
Israel. Then Jael went out, and soon met Barak following hard upon 
Sisera’s footsteps. “Come and see where he lies,” she said. 

Thus ended the eventful day, and thus was Israel’s liberty restored from 
Deborah’s oak to Kedesh of Naphtali ! 

It was a proud moment for Barak, and his praises were on every one’s 
lips ; but, as the soldiers sat by their watch-fires,.one would laugh to think 
how their great hero Barak was baulked of half his glory after all, for Sisera | 
had escaped his might, and had fallen by a woman’s hand. “And it serves || 
Barak right,” another would answer, “for being afraid of going to fight 
without Deborah !”* : 

Deborah’s triumph was complete, and she sang a fierce but glorious song, 
full of wild poetry, though cruel and revengeful. It is so instructive, and at 
the same time so difficult, that it will be worth while to give a complete 
translation of it, with a commentary. It is the oldest Hebrew song of any || 
considerable length we have, and the most certain source of our infermation | 
about the life and history of the period of the Judges. + 


I,— INTRODUCTION, 


1. The.leaders have led in Israel, 
The people has come forth freely, 
Then praise ye JH VH! 


2. Hear, O ye kings! 
Give ear, O ye princes ! 
I, even I, will sing unto JHVH ; 
I will sing unto JHVH, Israel’s God ! 


JI.—JHVH’S MIGHT—THE CONDITION OF THE LAND BEFORE THR BATTLE— 
GRATITUDE FOR THE CHANGE. 


1, JHVE! when thou camest out of Seir, 
When thou marchedst out of the fields of Edom, 
The earth shook, and the heavens poured, 
And the rain poured down from the clouds. 


2. The mountains shook before JHVH’S face, 
That Sinai before JHVH, Israel’s God! 


3. In the days of Shamgar, the son of Anath, 
In the days of Jael, the roads were idle, 
And wayfarers took side paths, 


4. The rulers of Israel were idle, were idle, 
Till that I Deborah rose, 
_ Rose asa mother in Tsrael ! 


ote 
* After Oort, } In the translation I follow Bertheau almost entirely. 
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5. They chose new rulers ; 
Then was war in the gates ! 
‘Was a shield or a spear to be seen 
Among forty thousand in Israel? ’ 


. . My heart goes out to the leaders of Israel, 
Who joined the people freely. Praise ye JHVH! - 


7. Ye that ride on speckled asses, 
Ye that sit upon saddles, 
Ye that walk on the road, sing praises ! 


NEESER NE CRN ay 
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8. Safe from the shout of the archers, between the water- 
troughs, 


There praise ye the justice of JHVH, 
His righteous judgment in Israel ! 


9. 'Then the people of JHVH rushed down to the gates ! 


. ; III.—THE GATHERING OF THE CLANS. 

3 ; 
Al 1, Awake! awake! Deborah ! 

“2 Awake! awake ! sing a song of triumph ! 

2 Rise, Barak! and lead thy captives in triumph, thou 

Er son of Abinoam ! 

4 

3 2. Then rushed down a remnant of nobles and people ; 

- JHVH rushed down with the heroes for me. 


3. From Ephraim they that are rooted in Amelek ; 5 ; 
After thee, Benjamin, in the midst of thy people. Re 
From Machir the chieftains rushed down, ; 
And from Zebulon leaders with the ruler’s staff. 


: . 
4, -And like as Deborah, so too Issachar ; s 
And like as Issachar, so too Barak ; : 
Their feet bore them swift to the plain ! 

By the streams of Reuben 
Were mighty resolves of the heart ! = 


5. Why didst thou stay midst the sheep-folds, oN 
To listen to the bleating of flocks? 

. At the streams of Reuben 

‘4 There were mighty searchings of heart ! 


6, Gilead stayed beyond Jordan Pe 
And Dan! why did he tarry in ships? 
Asher remained by the sea-shore, 
' And stayed in the harbours. 


eh S 


FRIES NSAL ANS, 


Zebulon! a people despising life to the death ! 
And Naphtali of the highlands ! 


ee he 
= 


* 
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1V.— THE BATTLE—THE PURSUIT—THE DEATH OF SISERA. 


1, Down came kings to the battle, 

Then fought the kings of Canaan ! 
By Taanach, at the waters of Megiddo ; 
Not a scrap of silver did they take. 
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. From heaven they fought ; 
| : The stars turned from their courses to fight against 
Sisera ! Z 
3. The river Kishon swept them away, 
The river of slaughter, the river Kishon, 
Go on, my soul, in might ! 


ee 4, Then the horses stamped with their hoofs, 
of Whirled round and round by their drivers ! ~ 
- 2 5. ‘ Curse ye Meroz,” said the messenger of JHVH ; 


‘* Curse, yea curse her inhabitants ! 
: For they came not down to the help of JHVH, ~ 
4 To the help of JHVH among the heroes.” 


f<" ae 6. Blessed above women shall Jael be, 
" The wife of Heber the Kenite, 
Above women of the tent shall she be blessed. 


7. He asked for water; she gave him milk, — 
Brought him rich milk in a costly bowl. 


8. She laid her left hand on the tent-peg, 
And her right on the workman’s mallet ; 
And she smote Sisera, crushed through his head, 
And smote and pierced through his temples. 


ok == 5 9. Between her feet he bowed, he fell, he lay low: ; 
Between her feet he bowed, he fell : 
Where he bowed, even there he fell in death. 
es . V.—SISERA RETURNS HOME NO MORE, ; 


f A 1, Through the window she leaned forward and cried, 

The mother of Sisera through the lattice, 
se . ‘*Why is his chariot so long in coming ? : 
Why tarry the wheels of his chariot ?” < ; 


: 2. Her wisest court ladies answered her, 
While she kept repeating her words, 


3, “Are they not seizing and dividing spoil? 
A maiden—nay two—for every man ; 
A booty of dyed cloth for Sisera ; 

A booty of dyed cloth, a beautiful robe, 


Two beautiful robes of dyed cloth for the neck of the 
eit | princess !” 


VI.—CONCLUSION, 


So all those that hate thee, O JHVH, shall perish : 
te And those that love him are = the sun going forth in| 
his might, 


L . « NOTES. : ea 


Ss I.—1. The leaders of Israel have shown themselves worthy of the title. 
ae They have been leaders in fact, and not only in name. . The eed, 
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voluntarily to the battle, not because they were compelled to do so in 
any way. 
2. Seems to be addressed to the kings of the countries round about. 
| They are to listen, and to take warning by the fate of Sisera. 


Il. —i. JHVH was thought of as living in the southern lands of Seir, 
Edom, and Sinai. (See Manual, vol. ii., p. 46.) He was also thought of as 
ane in the thunder-storm through the heavens. This and the following 

_verse describe how he came to help his people in the battle. 

3. Shamgar and Jael are the names of two judges who lived apparently 

shortly before the time of Deborah. Shamgar fought against the Philistines 
| in south Canaan. Of Jael we know nothing. He must not be confused 

with the woman Jael afterwards mentioned. In the times of Shamgar and 

Jael, then, the oppression of the Canaanites and the general lawlessness were 

so great thatthe Israelites dare not walk on the highways for fear of being 

robbed, but took out of the way side paths. The-high roads were deserted, 
or “idle.” 

_ 4,-The rulers of Israel had nothing to do. They had no power, and 

_ therefore were never appealed to, But Deborah rose as the mother of her 

people, and then things were changed. 

5. As soon as Israel chose new judges, namely, Deborah and Barak, then 
there was war in the gates of the cities. That is to say, the Israelites 
attacked the fortified cities of which the Canaanites had taken possession. 
But yet the Israelites had no proper arms, no shields or spears, and had to _ 
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{| fight with bows, slings, or any rough weapons they could find. 

a 6. Deborah thanks the Israelite nobles who volunteered their service in 
| spite of all these difficulties. 

| 7. To ride upon speckled asses was a sign of great rank and wealth. To 
4 ‘ride at all showed some position. The common soldiers walked on foot. 
3 This verse, then, addresses all the soldiers of every rank who joined the 
+||_ triumphal procession. 


8. Not only the soldiers, but the peaceful shepherd-girls and cld men, 
sitting by the wells, no longer in terror of the enemy’s bowmen, must praise 
JHVH for his help. 

9, Deborah’s mind is so full of the battle that she keeps returning to it. 
~ When she says “ then” she means “at the time of the battle.” Just as we 
|; sometimes say to a friend, “he would wish it,” without ever having said 
|| whom we mean, because we both of us are thinking of the same person, 
- perhaps some one who has just died ; so, Deborah has only to say “then,” 
| because every one was thinking of the battle. Rushed down to the gates; 
eee attacked the Canaanite cities. : 


; III.—1. It was always thought a necessary part of a triumph to lead 

|| about the captives taken, probably in chains, before the eyes of the people. 

2. Part of the nobles and people—“ a remnant,” not all of them—rushed _ 
to the battle. JHVH himself joined in the battle, “to my delight,” says 


ae, 
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Deborah. Ancient peoples often thought their gods took part in their 
battles. ti 
3. We must take our stand on the plain of Jezreel, or at Mount Tabor, P 
and watch the bands of warriors drawing together. First come some of the |p 
Ephraimites (this is the meaning of the from Ephraim), namely, those »who 
had settled or “taken root” in the country formerly inhabited by the 
Amalekites, and therefore called “ the mountain of Amalek,” and here ee 
“Amalek.” “And after thee, O Ephraim, among thy people, came Benjamin.” 
From the plain of Jezreel Benjamin is behind Ephraim, but the Benjamites 
(Deborah’s tribesmen) came so close upon the Ephraimites that they seemed 
to be mingled with them. Machir seems here to mean western Manasseh. 

4, The men of Issachar, as impetuous as Barak, or as Deborah herself, 
rushed down to the battle-field, as if they could not stop themselves. The — 
Reubenites, on the other hand, only made great resolves, and did nothing. 

5. “To lie between the sheep-folds” was a kind of proverbial expression | 
for “taking things easily,” : 

» 6, Gilead ; i.e., eastern Manasseh and Gad. t 

7. After taunting those that did not join the battle, Deborah returns with 
triumph to Zebulon and Naphtali, “the mountain land,” singing their praise 
in short ejaculations. 

IV.—1. Kings, the allies or vassals of Sisera. They came, hoping for 
rich booty, but did not take so much as a single scrap of silver ! | 
2. The stars were thought of as JHVH’s army. i 

3. Kishon is called the “River of Slaughter,” because so many battles had 
been fought in the plain of Jezreel, through which it flows. “Go on, my 
soul, in strength,” seems to be a sort of parenthetical address to herself by 
Deborah : ‘‘ Go on with the account of the battle.” te 

: 
|| 


5, We know nothing of this city of Meroz, except from this passage. It 


- “seems to have been a city which gave aid and shelter to the fugitives. ‘ 


6. Jael is to be blessed above all other women of the wandering ees 
that dwell in tents. 
7. He; i... Sisera. 


V.—At Harosheth Sisera’s mother leans anxiously forward to look for hig 
arrival, and, though her court ladies tell her that he is only delayed by the 


|| amount of the booty he has taken, she keeps repeating, “ Why does he not 


come ?” . 


3. The court ladies try to imagine what fine things Sisera will bring them 
back, and when they have thought of anything, go on at once to double it! 
“A robe—nay two robes !” 


VI.—So ; i.e. a8 Sisera has done, Parr H. Wishauaees 
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LESSONS ON THE LIFE OF JESUS CHRIST. 


LESSON XLIV. 


Heropias no doubt had urged Herod to put John at once to death, and he 
would willingly have complied with her bloodthirsty wish but that he feared 
the people. He knew that they thought John to be a prophet, and would be 
angry enough with him for putting him in prison ; but if he ventured to kill 
him, they would perhaps rise in one burst of rage against himself; so he re- 
strained his wife’s vengeance and his own hatred for a time. But the anger 


|| of Herodias against John was stronger than his own fear of the people. She was 


determined to satisfy her revenge, and waited for her opportunity. This 
soon came. Her daughter had danced before Herod, and so delighted him 
that in the enthusiastic impulse of the moment he promised to give her 
whatseever she should ask, even were it the half of his kingdem. Salome 
went to take counsel with her mother, telling her of the king’s promise. 
Herodias seized the opportunity, and bade the princess ask for the head of 
John the Baptist. Then the king saw the mistake which he had made. He 
was exceedingly sorry to put John to death, for he knew how imprudent it 
would be; but he felt himself bound by his promise. He sent his execu- 
tioners, and the head of the prophet was brought in a large dish and pre- 
sented te Herodias. We can imagine how the cruel queen would exult at the 
sight of the head of one whom she had hated and feared as her mortal enemy. 
“ Aha,” she would say, “so you were to be the Messiah, as the people thought, 
to put yourself at their head and deliver them from us and the Romans. 
You will speak no more seditious words. Let all our enemies be as you.” 
We are told that the disciples of John came and took his body and buried it. 
Most likely they had begged it of the king, as Joseph of Arimathea after- 
wards begged the body of Jesus from Pilate. 

We wonder if the conscience of the wicked woman did not terrify her 
when, not many days after, there came the tidings that her husband’s army 
had been conquered and utterly destroyed by Aretas. At all events the 
conscience of the people spoke out, for many of them, as Josephus tells us, 
believed that this loss of Herod’s army was a judgment sent by God npan 
him for imprisoning and slaying John the Baptist. 

We see in this story of Herod an instance of how strife and misery come 
~ from sin, especially from that kind of sin of which Herod had been guilty— 
unfaithfulness to the marriage tie and promise. If we could have been with. 
Herod in Rome when the temptation to do wrong had first come upon him, 
and could have looked into his mind, we should probably have seen that his 
conseience strove with him, and bade him resist his sinful passion, and be 
true and faithful to the daughter of Aretas his wife. But passion would 
plead on the other side how delightful it would be to have Herodias for wife, 
| and passion prevailed. And then soon followed the misery which is the 
| result of sin. His first wife was stung to grief and rage at finding how 
|| unfaithful her husband had been; her love was turned into hatred and 


oh 
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revenge. She flies to her father, and his mind, too, is filled with violent and 
angry passions. A war is stirred up, and soon there is a mortal conflict, and 
thousands of human beings are urged on to wound and slay each other-for a 
sin with which they have nothing to do. Then we turn our attention to the 
subjects of Herod. As usual, sin, which makes a human being unlovely, has 


made him and his queen unlovely in the eyes of his people; they abhor them 
for their guilt, and the king and queen know they are abhorred, and cannot 
help suffering under the knowledge; for it is natural to us all to desire to be 
respected and loved by our fellow-creatures. Then, also, Herod and Herodias 
are filled with fear of the people who have thus learnt to hate them, and this 
fear gives them no peace. 

Again, in the hatred of Herodias for John we see how indulgence in sin 
makes us hate the good who, by their words or example, make us or others 
feel our sin; and in the way in which her hatred leads her on to murder we 
are shown that in hatred there is the seed of murder. And thus we see how 
Just and true is the saying of Jesus, “ Ye have heard that it was said by them 
of old time, ‘ Thou shalt not kill, and whosoever shall kill shall be in danger 
of the judgment ;’ but I say unto you that whosoever is angry with his 
brother without a cause shall be in danger of the judgmént.” You will 
understand, also, the meaning of John, who says (I John iii. 15), “ Whoso 
hateth his brother is a murderer.” So on the same principle we see that 
Herod was sinning not only when he had carried his wrong desire into effect 
and taken Herodias to wife, but also the moment he first gave way in his 


confirming the principles in this lesson may be found in James i. and iti, which 
chapters read, ; 


DOCTRINE—FOR ELDER SCHOLARS. e 


_ The law that the mind through fixed attention and confident expectation 
has power over the body to cure or relieve disease explains many wonderful 
cures which were relative miracles, ¢. e., miracles to those who did not under- 
stand the law. There are countless stories in the legends of the early church, 
and then later on in those of the middle ages, of cures effected by touching the 
tombs or relics of saints, often by the touch or prayer of saintly hermits, 
missionaries, bishops, priests, by drinking or washing in the water of some 
holy well thought to be under some saint’s guardianship. In those ages, 
even educated people believed in the power of charms worn round.the neck, 
 orin rings on the finger, to keep off or heal disease. In the less enlightened 
districts of our own country, such charms are still believed in and thought to 
cure disease. Thus schoolboys believe that there are certain charms whieh 
can cause warts to depart—and which probably do sometimes cause them to 
depart. In Roman Catholic countries, at the present moment, miracles of 


it has been supposed that the virgin has appeared to children and others; 
and thousands of people make pilgrimages to the places where she is reported 
to have been seen. The ground there is holy ground, and the water there 


mind to the wrong desire, and wished to commit the sin. Some passages 


healing are believed to be worked every day. Within the last few months 
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- has miraculous power to cure people of diseases, and it is sold all over the 


districts at so much a bottle. Now it is exceedingly likely that these people, 


| having full faith, confident expectation, do gain cure or relief from the water. 


A few years ago, a good priest, called “Father Matthew,” who is said to 
have had much of the spirit of Jesus Christ, went about Ireland persuading 
the people to temperance. He had such wonderful influence over Irish 
hearts that he persuaded thousands upon thousands to sign the pledge. And 
his power over these simple, credulous Irish people was such that they had 


_ faith that he could, if he would, heal their diseases with a touch or a prayer. 


They brought their sick people to him, and begged him to touch them 
or pray over them. The good father was reluctant to give way to them and 
encourage their belief that he had such power; but he did give way, moved 
by the people’s wishes and his own kind heart, and found, I have no doubt, with 


awe and wonder, that cures did follow his touch or prayer. So, a year or 
-two since, a Dr. Newton in America believed—and others believed, too— 


that through some mysterious agency he had the power communicated 
to him of working miracles of healing. It is said that great numbers 
of people were healed by him in America. People afflicted with disease went 


‘to him from England, and came back healed—so they said. He came to this 


country, and took a hall in London, and a spectator described in the Pall 
Mall the effects which he saw: “A number of people were brought up in 


_ chairs, in barrows, and in carts, from the uttermost parts of London. He 


goes round among them vivid with excitement and aglow with a fury which 
he professes to believe to be divine; he seizes the afflicted ones, handles their 
eyes, or ears, or throats, and, shaking his arms at them, says, ‘ Be healed ; pass 


along.’ He seizes the legs of the decrepit, makes them bend, and stoop, and’ 


stamp—takes their crutehes and throws them aside.” The spectator went 
among the crowd. One man said, “ My throat was very sore; now the pain 
is all gone.” Another had come in terribly crippled and doubled up; he had 


| been healed, as it seemed. He was walking about erect, and when asked if he 


felt any pain replied, “I cannot say none, exactly ; but I can walk, as you now 
see, and before I-could hardly stand.” A woman had come ali trembling 


with palsy; she now sat in her chair quietly, and said she was free from the 
_ trembling, as she had not been for months before. A man with bleared eyes 


gaid he could see much better than before. Now these facts were confirmed 
by others at the time, and there is no reason to disbelieve them, They were 


“no doubt the results of the law of power of mind over body. These people, 


through faith in Newton, were able to have the Es expectation which 


can do such wonders. 


LESSON XLV. 
We left Jesus atthe ford, when he had descended from the mount of 


| temptation, and found his friend imprisoned and the scene deserted. He 


resolves to go to some other locality and there commence his work. He feels 


_ that it will not be wise for him to go back to Nazareth, his native town. It 


is too small a place, too far from population, too much cut off and shut in 


pa 


suggest. But, besides all this, Jesus remembered well that the people of - 


-born, and it was but a modest place. They had known his father as a plain, 


| warm climates abound there ; and above others rise the tall feathery palms— {| 
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from the world by mountains, to be a good centre for action ; besides, its very 
seclusion makes it a quiet, dead-alive place. The people there have so little 
to stir their minds that they cling to old ideas and old ways, and hate all 
change; they are just the people, therefore, to present an obstinate opposition 
to all the new ideas that Jesus would offer them and the changes he would 


Nazareth had known him from childhood as the son of a carpenter. Most 
likely they had seen him for years working, in a workman’s clothes, in his 
father’s workshop; and he knew how hard it is for us to think that anyone 
who has grown up before our eyes—grown up, as it were, one of us, with no 
greater advantages than ourselves, and whose father and mother and brothers 
and sisters we have known—can be anything more than ordinary. I daresay 
the people of Stratford never realised, whilst he was alive, what a great man 
their William Shakspere was. Why they knew the house where he was 


simple tradesman among them. They had known William as a schoolboy, 
and a young man among the other young men of the town, and to them he 
was just William Shakspere, and nothing more. 

' Jesus must have felt how his fellow-townsmen would think of him, for 
a little later the thought comes out. “A prophet,” he says, “is not without 
honour but in his own country, among his own kin, and in his own house.” 
(Mark vi. 4; Matt. xiii. 57; Luke iv. 24; John iv. 44.) Jesus, therefore, 
sees that in order to make his work effectual he must go to a more populous 
and active place, and to a people unprejudiced against him. Now beyond 
the hills, about fourteen or fifteen miles from Nazareth, there is such a place 
by the side of the lake of Galilee (called also the sea of Galilee, Matt. iv. 18 Bee 
the sea of Tiberias, John xxi. 1; the lake of Gennesaret, Luke v. 1) ; thither 
he determines to proceed. 


Let us then, in imagination, make our way from the ford of the Jordan, 
late the scene of John’s preaching, up the valley of the river till we come to 
the lake of Galilee, or Gennesaret, from which the Jordan issues. We find 
that the river, running for ages, has worn for itself a deep channel between 
high rocks. As we proceed towards the lake we find we are climbing a 
rather steep ascent, down which the river comes with great rapidity, rushing 
over and between rocks, and making as many as twenty-seven rapids between 
the Galilean lake and the Dead Sea. Here and there is a more level space, 
as at the ford, where the river seems to pause for a moment, and flow with a 
deeper, calmer water. It is from this rapid descent of the river that it has || 
its name Jordan—the descender. But the river winds like a serpent, whilst | 
it descends so that in about eighty miles of direct line it travels two hundred 
miles, We find this winding valley adorned on each side the river, between 
its banks and the hills, with a strip of the richest vegetation. Owing to the 
depth of the valley among the mountains it is like a hot-house, and trees of | 


“a forest above a forest.” It is a tropical jungle, amid whose shades we || 
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- explain aia like this from poe on ae Old Testament already given, }" 


Deut, iii..27, 28 ; Sahin’, 16.2.) 


| that God does nothing in vain—never operates super Auously ly, never through 


r 


| by such power have ever ceased? The Roman Catholic Church still affirms 
| that the power is continued to her, and declares that such miracles have 
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are startled here and there by the glaring eyes of a lion which has found 
shelter there from the neighbouring desert. 

(Read passages in the Old Testament connected with the Jordan: 
Gen. xiii. 11 ; Num, xxxiv. 12; Joshua iii. [The teacher will know how to 


1 Kings vii. 45, 46; 1 Kings xvii, 1—7; 2 Kings y. 1—14; Jer. xlix. 19; 


DOCTRINE—FOR ELDER SCHOLARS. 


Now does it not seem exceedingly probable that the miracles of healing 
recorded in the Gospels, the Acts of the Apostles (Acts iii. 1—8 ; v. 15, 16; 
XXviil. 8, 9), and referred to in the Epistles (1 Cor. xii. 9, 30; 2 Cor. xii. 12 ; 
Rom. xv. 19; James y. 14, 15), were worked through the law of power of the 
mind over the body? Remember that it is the great law of thought, adopted 
now everywhere by philosophers in explaining the workings‘of God in creation, 


several causes to do what can be done by one; and therefore that, in trying 
to explain any effect, we must never assume more causes than are absolutely 
necessary to account for them. Now ought we not to apply this law to . 
theology as to all other sciences?) Can we think that God interposes a 
new cause—his supernatural power—to do what his ordinary working, by an | 
established law of nature, could do? The moment religious people lay down - 
the rule that facts in their religion are not to be judged by the same great 
laws of thought that are used in all other knowledge, scientific men will have 
an excuse for treating that religion with contempt, as mere imagination, and 
not knowledge, Again, let us ask ourselves, Do we really believe that the 
cures worked by Peter and Paul, mentioned in the Acts of the Apostles, were 
worked by supernatural power? Do we believe that when, as James says, 
the prayers of the elders of the church saved the sick, and the Lord raised 
him up, it was done by supernatural power? Then remember that power, . 
sid to be possessed by the first elders of the church, was believed by the 
early Christians to be possessed also by the second and third generations, 
and miracles were still said to be wrought by this power. Do we believe | 
this, and think that the miracles were wrought by supernatural agency ? 
‘Then if we do so believe, what right have we to think that miracles wrought 


been worked by that power, in some form or other, through the ages. What 
sufficient reason have we for denying the claim? I have little doubt that 
what are called miracles of healing have been really worked in the present 
day upon pious Roman Catholics, who have made pilgrimages to Lourdes 
and Salette, and other holy places, to receive the supposed influence of the 


||. virgin ; and.if we believe that the miracles of the first century were worked 
| by supernatural agency, then I do not see how we can help believing that 
|| these last have worked by supernatural agency also. 
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LESSON XLVI. 


We will suppose that we have made our way about thirty miles* accord- 
ing to the direct line, and have come at last to the open plain which tells us 


there runs a Roman road which crosses-the river by a bridge which the 
Romans have erected. As we proceed we come in sight of the lake. It is a 
long sheet of water like our Windermere lake, and is about its length—thirteen 
miles, but much broader—being about six miles at its greatest breadth. As 
we gaze at it under the clear sky and bright eastern sun, it appears like a 


\; burnished mirror set in a framework of rounded hills and rugged mountains 


which rise and roll backward and upward on every side. As we look towards 
the lake we see several towns. On our left hand is Tarichee, and then a 
& farther, but on our right hand, and upon its rocky height above the lake, 


4, Gamala—to be hereafter besieged by Vespasian, a little before the siege of 


Jerusalem by Titus. But we have come to the edge of the water, and will in 


imagination enter one of the numerous fishing boats waiting there and row 


- up the lake. Soon we come opposite the new town of Tiberias on our left— 
built by Herod Antipas on the shores of the lake, and named Tiberias in 
honour of the Emperor Tiberius. Its white walls gleam in the sunshine. 


the lake in his royal barge, with the lords and ladies of his court in a crowd 
of boats around him; and the many-coloured dresses, the brazen armour of 
the guards, the cloth which lines the vessels, the white sails, make a brilliant 
scene. But we pass on up the lake—the hills rise high on each side. On the 
left there is generally a narrow strip of vegetation between the hills and the 
lake, and here we see clusters of trees, patches of greensward, and, where. 
there is room, Roman villas with little parks around them. On the right. 
hand shore of the lake the bare steep rocks seem to come down almost.to the 
water, leaving less room for vegetation, and all that coast appears wild and 
¥ desert. We see no houses there, but there is a ravine—Wady Fik—running 
/ up from the lake nearly opposite Tiberias, at the top of which upon the height 
stands a city. This ravine is supposed by Stanley to be the country of the 


| around the lake we see a yellow line of beach glowing like gold dust in the 
sunbeams. Many of the shrubs which fringe it are in bloom, and afford a 
beautiful contrast by their masses of pink and purple blossoms. The red and 
grey rocks also stand out here and among and above the green foliage in 
glaring light. The lake is dotted with boats of fishermen, taking of the 
numerous fish with which the lake abounds ; and often we see the dropping 


the other hills, and then a little further on, also on the left, the mountain 


» = 


* That is if the ford was, as Dean Stanley supposes it, near to Succoth, 


we are approaching the lake. Here are,cultivated fields, and over the plain ~ 
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To-day, Herod—who loves to reside at Tiberias—is out with Herodias upon” 
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|_ Gergesenes, where Jesus healed the demoniacs (Matt. viii. 28). But all. |} 


nets and the fish as they are hauled up glancing in the sunbeams. Over our | 
heads is the deep blue sky, against which shine the white wings of numerous || 
sea fowl’ Now away to our left we see the square-headed Tabor rising above | 
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called the “Horns of Hattin,” or the mountain of the “ Beatitudes,” on 
which Jesus is supposed to have spoken the sermon on the-mount, By-and- 
‘by, as the turn in the lake brings us in view of the upper end, we discern the 
white walls of another city gleaming in the sunshine. This is Julias, 
built by Philip the tetrarch, on the site, it is supposed, of the eastern 
Bethsaida, and named by him after Julia, the daughter of Augustus. Far 


|* away beyond Julias towers aloft the mighty Hermon, whose crest and hollows 


are covered with glistening snow. (Read Mark i. 16—20 ; Matt. iv. 18—22; 
Luke y. 1—11.) 


DOCTRINE—FOR ELDER SCHOLARS. 


Again let us go back to the times of Jesus. We must confess that the 
people of Palestine were, especially in those times, fitted in a most extra- 
ordinary degree for the action in them of the law of power of mind over body. 
They were superstitious to an extent which we can hardly imagine; that is, 
they believed in the constant mingling of supernatural agency with earthly 
affairs. They believed, as has been said before, that demons or wicked 
spirits weré all around them, that they filled the air, entered into the bodies 
of animals, and into the bodies and souls of men. They supposed madness, 
idiocy, and epileptic fits were caused by these demons possessing people. 
There was even an opinion among them that all kinds of disease were caused | 
by these demons. (See Luke xiii. 16.) 

- How natural, then, it was for people in this state to believe that to one so 
good as Jesus—whom God had chosen to bea prophet, and even as many of 
them. thought, the Messiah—God would give power over these wicked 
spirits—the enemies of God—would enable him to drive them out of people 

} with a word, and to heal the diseases which they caused, Their great 
prophets, such as Moses, Elijah, and Elisha, had, as they believed, worked 
miracles, and therefore it was natural to think their new prophet would be 
able to work miracles. But those who believed Jesus to be the Messiah had 
greater reason to believe in his miraculous power ; for it was generally 

- believed that the coming of the Messiah would be attested by great signs. 

Once more, one class of the healing miracles of Jesus—that of healing 

the insane, by casting out devils, as it was supposed—was also wrought by a 

' professional class, called exorcists, at that very time. These are referred to, 
Luke xi. 19, “And if I by Beelzebub cast out devils, by whom do your sons 
cast them out?” and Acts xix. 13, “That certain of the vagabond Jews, 
-exorcists, look upon them to call over them which had evil spirits the name 
of the Lord Jesus.” 

’ Josephus describes the Essenes—the sect to which it is supposed John 
the Baptist belonged—as seeking after roots and medicinal stones (no doubt 
as charms) to cure their diseases. He tells us also (Jewish Antiquities, 
book viii., chap. 2, sec..5) that “Solomon composed such incantations (charms) 
also by which diseases are alleviated ; and he left behind him the manner 

| of using exorcisms (adjurings-—solemn words in the nature of an oath), by. 
which they drive away the demons so that eee never return. And this 
igethid of cure is of great force unto this day.” He tells a story, again, 


aes 
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plain below is the stage ; and it is. a stage on which was enacted part of the — 


the world. This is the plain or land of Gennesaret. We turn our-boat 


reaching from Gennesaret to Egypt. Near the mountains, whence the — 


that he had seen one Eleazar, by means of a root in a ring, draw out the 
demon through the nostrils of possessed persons in the presence of Vespasian, 
and his sons, and his captains, and the whole multitude of his soldiers. 
When the demon was gone out, the man fell down, and the exorcist 
compelled the demon to show his actual presence by overturning a cup 
of water at a little distance. About this magical root that would drive away 
demons Josephus tells another superstitious story. He says that near the 
castle of Macherus grew a species of immense rue, called Baaras ; the root 
of this towards evening shot’out a ray like lightning. No one could hold it 
without certain magical rites, and then it was death to those who touched it 
in a certain way. It was taken by digging a trench round it, and then tying 
a dog todt, and when the dog tried to follow him that tied him he pulled up 
the root, but immediately died, and then the root could be taken in the hand 

with safety. 
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LESSON XLVIL 


At last, about two-thirds of the way up the lake, we notice that on our left 
hand the mountains no longer come down nearly to the edge of the lake. 
They fall back, and leave an opening which forms a kind of semicircle. » The 
mountains at the back of the arch form a sort of gallery to a theatre—the 


grandest drama—the ministerial life of Jesus—that has ever been enacted in 


towards the beach, and land upon the yellow sand. If we walk along the 
shore in front of the plain, we find it about three miles and three-quarters 
long ; and then if we start from the shore, from about the middle ofthe | 
length, and walk through the midst of the plain to the back of the arch, 
making our path like an arrow from the string to the bow, we find the 
distance about two and a-half miles. It is a beautiful scene—the very 
paradise of Palestine. Its name —Gennesaret— means, it is thought, 
the “gardens of princes.” The whole lake, with its shores, lies so deep | 
among the mountains—652 feet even below the level of the Mediterranean— 
that its climate is almost tropical; and here, in the plain of Gennesaret,is 
the richest vegetatiou—meadows, corn fields, groves, orchards, gardens, | 
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| Here are trees of different climates—walnuts and palms, fig-trees and olives, _ ‘ 


vines and oaks. Four springs pour almost full-grown rivers through the || 
plain to support the verdure. One of the streams is called “ Capharnahum,” -| 
and is remarkable for having in its waters the coracine or dog-fish of Egypt, 
from which the Jews fancy that it is somehow a branch. of the Nile. || 
Geologists say that it shows that there was once probably a chain of lakes Bie 


Capharnahum issues, is the town of Capharnahum (village of Nahum),-or || 
Capernaum.* Several other cities lie sheltered in that happy plain. ~As (|| 


* Thave followed Tristram (‘‘ Land of Israel”) i in the arrangement of the towns in Gennesaret . 
as most agreeing with Josephus—some, however, think Capernaum to have heen at Khan Minyeh, it 
where I place Bethsaida ; others at Tell Hum, ie I pies Chorazin, 
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we stand on the shore and look towards the mountains, there is Magdala 
(the town of Mary Magdalene) on our left at one corner of the semicircle, and 
Bethsaida (house of fisheries—the town of Andrew, Peter, and Philip) on our 
right hand at the other corner of the bow. Farther back in the plain is the 
town of Dalmanutha, whilst a little out of the semicircle, along the coast to 
the north, towards Hermon, lies the town of Chorazin (Tell Hum) ; and all 
along the coast in front of the plain lie beautiful villas embosomed in trees, 

We find in this little plain an abundant and active population. These 
towns form together the Manchester of North Palestine. Here reside 
a race of fishermen, who live by catching the fish with which the lake 


abounds, and which they sell in Gennesaret, and also in neighbouring towns, . 


such as Tiberias and Julias. Here ship building—or rather boat building—for 
the lake, and various manufactures are carried on. Along the front of the 
plain runs the great road from Damascus to Ptolemais (the Liverpool of 
Palestine on the Mediterranean), on which a stream of travellers and traffic is 
constantly passing. ‘ Where, then,” well says Dean Stanley, “could Jesus 
find work so readily as in the ceaseless toil and turmoil of these teeming 
villages and busy waters? ‘The heathen or half-heathen ‘ publicans’ or tax 
gatherers would be there, sitting by the lake side ‘at the receipt of custom.’ 
The ‘women who were sinners’ would there have come, either from the 
neighbouring Gentile cities or corrupted by the license of Gentile manners, 
The Roman soldiers would there be found quartered with their slaves, to be 
near the palaces of the Herodian princes, or to repress the turbulence of the 
Galilean peasantry. And the hardy boatmen, filled with the faithful and 
grateful spirit with which that peasantry was always distinguished, would 
supply the energy and docility which he needed for his followers.” 

To this scene of activity Jesus then comes after he had left the ford 
of the Jordan. Here he begins his ministry. He preaches first to the 
people of the plain, éntering into the synagogue, now of this town, now 
of that, upon the Sabbath ; and then, as the fame of his wonderful teaching 


spreads, he addresses the crowds that come to him—no doubt at appointed — 


times—now in the market-place, now on the shore—he speaking from a 
boat—now on the hill side. And still, as the months go on, his fame still 
spreads, and greater crowds come to him—some from the villages lying 
in the hills round about, some from the mountains on the other side of the 


lake, some from the south, even as far as Jerusalem ; and many carry away | 


some parable or precept, some new thought, some deeper feelings stirred, to 

have an influence on their future life. (Read Mark i. 21 to end; ii, 1—13; 

ces iv. 13, 283—25 ; Luke iv. 31—44.) ; 
DOCTRINE—FOR ELDER SCHOLARS. 


When you find an educated and learned man, and a man of the world, 


too, like Josephus, believing in this possession by evil spirits, and this power 


of men to drive them out and heal disease caused by them, you may be sure 
that the mass of the simple and uneducated believed this, and things like 


|| this, with deeper faith. We see, then, that the people among whom Jesus |} 
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taught were fitted in a most extraordinary degree for the action in them 
of this power of the mind over the body. As soon as Jesus had become 
famous by his wonderful teaching—as soon as crowds began to follow him, 
saying, “ Never man spake as this man ”—then his influence over the minds 
of people was such—they thought him so wise, so good, so great, so wonder- 
ful—that they were sure he could cast. out-devils and heal diseases; and 
so they brought their sick to him, and begged him to touch them. At first, 
we may well believe, Jesus would. shrink from assuming such a power 
as they supposed in him; he had not thought of such a thing coming 
to him. But the people would beg him to help them, and the sick would 
look up with such trustful, beseeching eyes into his face, that he could not 
resist. How could he, who was all tenderness and pity, resist doing any 
thing that might relieve human suffering? He touched the poor woman 
burning with fever, cr the man struck down lately by paralysis in his 
limbs, or the child just now foaming with a fit; and their faith in him—their . 
confident expectation that his touch would heal them—acted through their 
body, and they were cured—for a time at least. And then, when a few had 
been cured, the faith of the people became unbounded. His wonderful 
power was noised abroad, and the sick were brought to him from all the 
regions round about, and their confident expectation had grown to certainty. 
It was almost impossible that they should xot be cured, The intense 
enthusiasm of faith in his power had grown to such extent that people 
thought that if they could only touch the hem of his garment they would be — 
cured of any disease ; nay, people at a distance believed that they should be | 
made whole if he would only speak the word and wish it. 
We must not attribute to Jesus the scientific knowledge of our times. He 
probably knew nothing of the law which physiologists have discovered. To him, 
as to the people, these cures were miracles wrought by the power of God—as 
indeed they were in reality ; and no doubt they filled his mind with awe, 
| and yet humility, that God should give such wonderful power to him. One 
thing he discerned clearly—that faith, ie, confident expectation in the 
patient, was necessary to the working of the miracle. He found that in || 
places such as his native town, where the people had not faith in him, | 
he could work few mighty works—few cures. He saw that, in all cases 
_where the faith of the patient seemed to be fullest and deepest, there the 
cure was most complete ; and so, when people came to him to be healed, he | 
was accustomed to say to them, “Be it unto thee according to thy faith ;” 
and after the cure, “Thy faith hath made thee whole,” 
I conclude, then, that there is every reason to believe that Jesus did work 
| great numbers of (relative) miracles of healing—many more, indeed, than 
are recorded, I-shall not pretend to assert that every one of the healing 
wonders recorded in the Gospel happened in every particular as recorded, 
any more than I would assert that every individual saying recorded_of Jesus || 
| was really uttered by him ; but as long as there is no improbability that the || 
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miracle recorded was worked, or the Saying recorded was uttered, I shall treat . | 
both as authentic, Pe at 
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. LESSONS ON NATURAL OBJECTS. i: 
2 X.—THE GRASSES, < 


1, Introduction.—The teacher should introduce the subject by asking the 
scholars what season of the year it is, and by showing them an ear of corn 
and a specimen of some common grass. This would naturally lead to a 
conversation on the harvest, and to the remark that hay and all kinds of 

~ corn are grasses. The class might then read some of the following. 

2, Passages of Scriptwre.—Grass noticed in the creation of the world, 
Gen, xi. 12; promised to the Israelites conditionally, Deut. xi. 15 ; necessary 
for the preservation of the animals, 1 Kings, xviii. 5, Job. vi. 5, Pealnk civ. 14, 
Jer. xiv. 1—6; grass often used as a simile, Psalm xxxvii. 2, xc. 5, 6, 
cil. 4—11, ciii. 15, 16, Isaiah xi. 6—8, Matt. vi. 30, James i. 9—11. Sees 
to wheat : Palestine spoken of as a land of wheat, Ley. xxiii. 14, Deut. viii. 8, 
Joshua vy. 11, 2 Sam. xvii. 28; grown in Egypt, Gen. xli. 5—7, 22—924; 
Solomon’s provision, 1 Kings, iv. 22, v. 11. See also Matt. xiii, 3—23 ; Mark 

- iy. 3—20; John xii. 24. Barley is also mentioned, Ruth i. 28; 2 Samuel, 
xxi. 9; 1 Kings, iv. 28 ; John vi. 9. 

3. Importance.—Grasses form a pleasant green covering to a large portion 
of the surface of the earth, They are the chief source of food for cattle, and 
no family of plants supplies food for so many of the human race. In the 
temperate regions we have wheat, barley, oats, and rye ; in the tropical and 
sub-tropical regions we have maize, rice, millet, and the sugar-cane. As a- 
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__ ||- Source of good, Wholesome, and nutritious food, the Indian corn might be | 
3 || more used in England, if the people would learn ne to cook it, and get the 
= “better of their prejudices. 
ey OS Distribution—The geographical distribution of grasses is very wide. | 
- || Their true home is the temperate zone ; but they are found in the tropics, 
cS ‘|| and extend almost as near to the poles as any of the flowering plants. This 
~ || wide distribution is a manifestation of benevolence on the part of the 
a Creator. 

oi ‘What a desert-like spot would this life of ours be, 
x Tf, amid sands of sin, no glimpse could we see 
ar Of some green-knotted garland of grass— 
ae ~ Some oasis bright, a glad hope to impart, 
- That the sun of the sky and the sun of the heart 
E f Still abide in the road we must pass.” 


,) 


5. Classification. — Grasses are in the sub-kingdom Phanerogamia, or 
flowering plants. It is true that instead of the showy parts of the flower— 
|| the calyx and corolla—they have a number of glumes and scales, but they 

have the more essential stamens and pistils ina very perfect state. They 

are in the class Hndogens, because they have parallel-veined leaves and 

| monocotyledonous seeds, and they are in the sub-class Glumifere, because 
they have glumes instead of petals. 

6. Description.—Grasses have fibrous roots. The stem is generally erect, 

‘thin, hollow (except at the nodes), and frequently covered with a coating 
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of flint. The leaves are parallel-veined, simple, alternate, entire, long, thin, 
and often very rough at the edges. That part of the leaf which clasps round 
the stem is the sheath, and that which is away from the stem is the blade, 
and these two parts are divided by a little membraneous division called the |} — 
ligule. The flowers have generally three stamens and two feathery styles; || 
but occasionally the stamens are two or six, and sometimes only one. The~ 
fruit is a grain or caryopsis—that is, a single seed adhering to the ovary. 
The inflorescence is either a panicle, a spike, or a raceme. 

7. Different kinds.—Grasses form a very large order of plants, and about 
sixty different species are found in Great Britain. Amongst the most 
common, and which may be found almost anywhere, are fox-tail grass, sweet. 
vernal grass, meadow soft grass, common bent grass, rough cock’s foot grass, 
tufted hair grass, common broome grass, meadow grass, ray grass, &c. The 
flowers of the grasses are not very rich in colour, but many of them are 
exceedingly graceful in form, and in many ways they are very interesting 
subjects of study. It is much to be regretted that people generally know so 
little of objects to which they owe so much, ° 


‘* Tf thou art worn, and heart-beset : : 
With sorrows, that thou would’st forget, . ‘ 
Tf thou would’st read a lesson that will keep |= 
Thy heart from fainting and thy soul from sleep, eh 
Go to the woods and hills! No tears | 
Dim the sweet look that nature wears.” 


8. Moral Lesson—Show how wrong it is when walking through a corn 
field not your own to pluck the ears of corn. This is an injury to the farmer. 
Many are guilty of this kind of stealing ; and some do it without the slightest. || 
notion that they are doing wrong. But if you steal even a little thing you ||. 
are a little thief, and it is best to be perfectly honest. J. FREESTON. 


XI.—NOTES OF A LESSON ON THE CEDARS OF LEBANON.—I. 
I,—INTRODUCTION. 


| 1. Apparatus.—Picture of the cedar tree, a piece of branch, specimens of 
the fruit and wood. le 
2. Method, Show picture, teach name .cedar, have parts touched and. | 
named; then show branch, fruit, and wood, and have them examined by 
pupils. ; 
II. —CLASSIFICATION, 


1. Class.—The cedar is an exogen. The wood is exogenous, that is, it 
increases by the formation of circles on the outside, within the bark, which 
is separable. Pith exists in the centre, and from it to the bark are numerous | 
lines called medullary rays. In temperate and cold climates we may ascertain | 
the age of an exogenous tree by counting the woody circles, for during the 
winter there is a marked interruption to growth, and thus a line marks the 
division between the last circle and the one forming. eres 
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2. Order.—The cedar belongs to the natural order conifer, or cone-bearing 
trees. 

3. Genus Cedrus.—The true cedar of Lebanon is called the Coairus Laban, 
from its native home on the mountains. 


III.— DESCRIPTION. \ 


1, General Appearance and Character.—The cedar of Lebanon, so noted 
for its longevity, is a dark, rich, and majestic evergreen, with a solid massive 
trunk, whose beauty consists in the strength and elegance of its widely 
Spreading branches, which form broad and dark green floors on which 
innumerable cones stand erect. The cedar is not liable to the attacks of 
climbing plants. 

2. Height.—From fifty to eighty feet. 

3. Branches.—Large, spreading, sometimes grow out so low down the 
trunk as to touch the ground ; they divide irregularly into branchlets. : 

» 4. Leaves.—Dark, evergreen, small, four-sided, pointed, nearly as fine as 
needles ; grow in clusters of twenty to thirty. On the young shoots are 
very numerous but not in tufts. 

5, Cones.—The cones are erect, oval, four inches long, three inches in 


diameter, broadly rounded at beth ends, covered with large, broad, closely || - 


crowded, and extremely thin, scales. The cones take two years. to come to 
maturity, and hang on the ae for years before their Scales come off and the 
seeds are set free. 

6. Wood.—The wood of the trunk is reddish white, and full of fragrant 
resin. ‘The odour, however, passes off when the — has been felled about a 

ear, 

= 7. Resin.—The wood, bark, cones, and even leaves, are iit ‘with 
‘resin, called cedria or eodue resin. It flows spontaneously from the trunk 3 
sometimes incisions are made to assist its escape. 
8. Cedar Oil.—This is a kind of turpentine, formerly prepared from the 


warm countries, exude a sweet substance known by this name. 
JoserH FREESTON. 
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LESSONS FOR INFANTS. 
LESSON ON THE MOLE. 
Point.—To teach the parts, and have they are ta hte to xh animal’s 


| mode of life. 


Food.—The food of the mole is worms and grubs. 

" Where t¢ lives. —The mole lives in the ground, where it can find its food. — 
[The teacher will have to tell the class the food of the mole, and may then 
ask questions as to where worms, &c., are found, and lead the children to 


i} judge from this that moles are likely live in the ground. | 


_ Parts and Description.—The feet of the mole are shaped something like 
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a spade, and furnished with long nails for digging. The head is pointed, so 
as to fit it for burrowing. The body is covered with thick soft fur, something 
like velvet, the hairs being. so close together that the particles of earth can- 


not get between. The eyes are small and buried in the fur, to protect them ~ 


from the dust. 

[The teacher may let the children come out and point to the parts and 
name them. Most likely the children will notice the curious feet and the 
pointed head. The teacher should show that when the mole digs it throws 
the earth backwards with its feet. It might be elicited from the children 
that the mole is not able to use its eyes much, as it lives under ground. It 
finds its food partly by its strong sense of smell. The teacher may here 
speak to the children of the goodness of God, who has formed the animal so 
as to adapt it for its life under ground. When the mole is burrowing, if its 
eyes were unprotected, it would constantly be in danger of hurting them, or 
getting particles of sand in them. Again, if the mole were not covered with 
thick fur, its skin would be scratched by sand and pebbles. } i 

Description of the Mole-hills.—The mole forms little hills or mounds of 
earth, some of which consist simply of the earth thrown up by the mole as it 

-makes its way under ground, -while others are intersected by numerous pas- 
sages, and contain the nests where the young moles live. The nests are 
very warm, and the moles tend the young ones with great care. 


[This heading will have to be taught, because the class will most likely 


know nothing about the hills. The teacher may tell the children that these 
mole-hills are found in the fields, and warn them against the cruelty of 
disturbing them. | 


Uses of the mole.—The mole eats worms, &c., which are very destructive : 


to the crops. It also helps to make the eepaintl fertile by digging it UB and 
“loosening the soil when it burrows. 

[All children must have seen some sits ape for instance—spoiled 
by worms and grubs. The teacher may refer to this in order to make the 
class ‘think for themselves what moles are useful for. It is well, after 
teaching each new fact, to let the class repeat together a short sentence 
about it, such as “Moles eat worms and grubs;” ‘Moles live under 
ground,” &c.] Hannaw P. Woop. 


LESSON ON OBEDIENCE. 


Point.—To prove that obedience is the best and wisest course, 

Anecdotes to illustrate Obedienee.—The story of Casabianca; the tale of 
the boy who never left the place where his father told him to stay; the fable 
of the obedient kid. [The teacher should tell one or more of these anecdotes 


in simple language, and ask a few questions after, in order to elicit that those |} 


of whom the stories were told were obedient. ] 

Things likely to encourage Disobedience.—1. Children like their own way 
because it seems pleasant to please themselves, 2. They cannot always see. 
| the reason for what their parents wish. 3. It seems nice to be disobedient 
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sometimes, for they may be told to do something which they dislike, or not 
to de something which they are very fond of doing. 4. Young friends may 
tempt them to be disobedient. 5. Children sometimes forget to do what 
they are told, [Each of these should be illustrated by a short anecdote 
taken from the every-day life of children. ] 

Obedience that is half-way to Disobedience.—Obeying from fear is not real 


| obedience. A child may be told to do something, and may not do it until 


threatened with some punishment, then she obeys from fear. Obeying 
sulkily is not real obedience. Some children obey very slowly when they 
are told to do anything ; they are not truly obedient. If a child obeys 
grumblingly or fretfully, and does not half do what she is told, she is only 
half-obedient. [This heading should be illustrated like the last. | 

The consequences of Half-obedience.—Friends are vexed, angry, grieved, 
and unhappy when they see children obey in this way. Little brothers and 
sisters, who look up to elder ones as patterns, are taught to grumble. 

_ Children do not feel happy when they obey in this way, and often get 
punished for it. 

True Obedience.—To be truly obedient is to obey directly, exactly, and 
cheerfully. [The teacher may show the class what it is to be truly obedient 
by refering to the anecdote. When Casabianca’s father told him to stay on 
the ship he did not complain, nor did he leave the spot, although it cost him 
his life. ] 

Consequences of true Obedience.—Friends are pleased, and a good example 


|. is set to the little ones. Children who are truly obedient feel happy, and can 


sleep with a good conscience, and are not disturbed by thoughts of probable 


punishment. [The teacher should show that true obedience is its own} 


reward, by the feeling of happiness which it brings. ] 

To whom Obedvence 1s dwe.—Children should obey their parents, who love 
them, and their teachers for the good of the school, and to set a good 
example to the little ones. As they grow older they have to obey the laws of { 
the country. 

[The teacher should lead the children to feel that even when they are told 


|| to do something they do not like by parents or teachers, it is for their own 
ast good in the end. The voice of conscience should also be referred to, as 


‘something which ought to be obeyed, which cannot be disobeyed without 
bringing punishment of.some kind. All children have heard this voice, 
when they have been tempted to do wrong, warning them against it, and 


|| reproaching them if they gave way to the temptation. ] 


When it is right to be disobedient.—If told to do wrong, tell a falsehood, 


| &e., itis right to disobey, because to obey in such cases would be sinning 


against God. [The teacher must explain this very clearly. Nothing is more 
common, when a child has done wrong, than for him to say of another, “ He 
told me to do it.” The teacher may refer to an occurrence of this kind, and 


| point out that in such cases conscience tells us not to obey, and. we must 


always do what conscience dictates. ] ; 
Text.—“ Children, obey your parents.” [This text might be learned by: 


Ht the class. | Hannau P, Woop. 
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MISCELLANEOUS LESSONS. 


NOTES OF LESSONS ON THE PARABLE OF THE PRODIGAL SON. 
(Luke xv.) 
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LESSON Ff. 


Nors 1.—Keep in mind the general instructions in the Manual, ‘‘ How to give a 
Scripture Reading Lesson.” 5 

Nore 2.—Let the teacher, then the class, read the whole chapter, Luke xv. Then 
endeavour to elicit and teach the following explanations and information, which will 
give the scholars a clear insight into the natural meaning of the parable. As it 
is rather long, this will occupy the whole of a lesson three-quarters of an hour long. — 
The second lesson may be given either in the afternoon or on the followmg Sunday 
morning, to be succeeded as early as convenient by the third. 
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Verse 10. This verse conveys the real lesson Jesus meant to teach. It 
may, however, be overlooked for the present, and used afterwards as the 
key-note of the parable. 

Verse 11. He divided unto them his living.—It seems to have been 
customary for a father in his lifetime to grant part of his property to his 
children, just as now-a-days a father occasionally sets up a son in business; 
It may be that the father thought the son intended to become a merchant, 
trading in the “ far country.” 

Verse 13, Away from the land and religion of his fathers, he falls into 
bad company, and gives all his evil passions full and unrestrained play. 

Verse 14. At length, all being spent, and having made no friendships but 
for bad men, he finds himself deserted. Verse 16: A picture of his utter 
desolation and friendlessness. Bo 

Verse 15. He joined himself, i.e. he engaged himself, to a citizen of that 
country.—He is now a hireling in the land he entered as a rich man, and his 
fate is to feed swine, which the Jews regarded as unclean animals. To what |} 
a depth has he sunk! Ina strange country, far from his happy home, far || 
from the religion of his fathers, and feeding animals—an abomination to him! 

Verse 16. The word rendered “husks” probably signifies the pod of the 
carob tree, or John’s bread (“ locust”), by which last name it has been 
vulgarly known in this country of late years. We use it in cattle food. | 
“He would fain” expresses the extremity to which he is reduced, ia 

«No man gave wirto him.—Relieved his wants. (See verse 14.) 

Verses 172-19. When he came to. himself, &c.—He at last sees the 
miserable condition to which he has brought himself. He envies his father’s 
well-fed, happy hirelings, whose lot aforetime seemed to him hard, and now 
he would gladly change places with them. He sees himself as-he is. He | 

deserves no longer his birthright as a son, Full of sorrow, his pride 4 
shattered, he will throw himself at his father’s feet, ask his pardon, and beg | 
admission to his favours, if only as a servant, ‘ ; talios | 
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Verse 20. A gr eat way off, &c.—His father may have been standing on 
the flat roof of the. house, and recognises, through rags and misery, his 
younger son afar off, and runs to meet him. Before the son can tell his tale, 
the father receives him joyfully, and will hear nothing of “hired servants.” 

Verse 22. The best robe—shoes; a ring.—These together were signs’ of 
rank, The father thus manifests his full forgiveness and great joy at 
receiving back his penitent son. 

Verse 23. The fatied calf—aA delicacy among the Jews. 

Verse 24. Having been dead and lost to all that is good, pure, and noble, 
he is now restored to a life of virtue and happiness, and is therefore alive - 
and is found. 

Verses 25—27. Probably the elder son had been directing the labour 
of the servants, and, returning from his work, hears the unwonted and 
untimely merriment with wonder. The explanation he receives with anger, 
and is surprised that his father should so readily receive and restore the son 
who has wasted his means, and before a Gentile people disgraced his family, 
race, and religion. 

Verses 28—30.—He thinks too that his father shows more kindness — 
to the wicked son than to him who has been faithful. : 

- Verses 31, 32. The father gently reproves him, reminds him that every- 
thing he has is his; and that so unlooked for a return as his brother’s 
deserves to be celebrated with rejoicings. Observe the term “thy son,” used 
by the elder, as if he disowned his brother, meets with the loving correction, 
“thy brother.” : 

In recapitulating the lesson, let the teacher bear in mind: 1. The verse 
already mentioned (verse 10), which teaches the object of the parable. 
2. The points of the lesson: (a) the division of the property; (6) the 
younger son’s departure and wicked life; (c) his want, the neglect of his 
former companions, and his degrading occupation; (d) his penitence and. 


| resolution ; (¢) his return and restoration ; (f) the great rejoicing ; (g) the 
father’s explanation to the elder son. 


Consult any of the following books: Dictionary of the Bible : Livermore’s or 


| Barnes’ Commentary; Guthrie’s “‘ Parables read in the Light of the Present Day ;” 


Collier’s Lectures on the Parables; Manners and Customs of the Jews; Trench on 
the Parables. Use any suitable ‘pictwres, such as are published by the Religious 


| Societies, or to be found in the Pictorial Bible. 


LESSON II. 


Norse 1.—Look through Lesson i. Consider the age and abilities of the scholars, 
and carefully consider how the first lesson may be employed to teach the real lessons 


of the parable. 


- Norn 2.—Question them to see what they remember of Lesson i. Then read 


- Luke xv. in the following sections, and try to elicit Christ’s direct aim in telling the 


story. 
Verses 1,2. The publicans and sinners.—The former hated by the Phari- 


‘sees and scribes, because they were the ¢axyatherers employed by their 
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masters, the Romans ; the latter despised by them and debarred from inter- 
course with them. Hence the murmuring and the taunt—zhis man receiveth 
simmers and eateth with them. 

Verses 3—7 contain Jesus’ first reproof and justification. The shepherd 
anxiously seeks the lost sheep which had wandered away, and rejoices on 
recovering it. Perhaps a covert sarcasmin the “just persons that need no 
repentance.” ¥ 

Verses 8—10. Jesus’ second reproof.—The woman rejoices on finding, after 
much careful search and tedious trouble, her lost piece of silver. And SO, 
“ There is joy in the presence of the angels of God over one sinner that repenteth.” 

The teacher may then recapitulate, by brisk questioning, (a) the occasion 
of the parables ; the accusation of the Pharisees and scribes ; (b) the matter of 
the parables themselves ; (c) the lesson ; that if Jesus received publicans and 
sinners and ate with them, they are such as the angels of God rejoice over, 
inasmuch as they repent of their former wickedness and long to return to 
righteousness and happiness. 

Verses 11—32.—Elicit as the scholars read, or after they have refreshed 
their memories by reading: The younger son is the sinner 3 the elder son the 
just man that needed no repentance ; that the father ever waited the return 
of the wanderer (vy. 20) ; that the son’s wastefulness was followed by misery,” 
hunger, and suffering; that he came to himself, repented of his sins, his 
shameful neglect and wickedness; that his father received him with open 
arms ; that, though the son asked not to be restored to his place in his family 
but was content to work at home as a “ hired servant,” he was received with 
the greatest rejoicing; that when the brother, angry and hurt in feeling, 
refused to go in, his father reproved and appeased him by the saying, “ It 
was meet that we should make merry and be glad, for this thy brother was 
dead and is alive again, was lost and is found ;” that the same reproof was 
justly incurred by the scribes and Pharisees, when they indiscriminately 
treated as outcasts, unworthy of recognition or help, the publicans. and . 
sinners. 

Then endeavour to elicit the practical lesson useful to the scholars in their 
daily life, viz.: 1. That it is our duty to be charitable and merciful in our 
judgment of others, and in our bearing towards them. 2. That we should | 
|| never refuse to receive -back into our Society and friendship any truly | 

repentant brother ; but welcome him as once more received to,the happiness , | 
of his and our Father’s home. ; 1 
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Specimens of Questions to be asked in eliciting information from the Children. —Who 
are spoken of in the parable of the Prodigal Son? For whom does the younger son : 
stand? Who is the father? For whom does the elder son stand? What did the 
younger son ask? How was it the father so readily granted his request? Where did 


the younger son go? How did he spend his time? What sort of friends would he* |} 


have? What happened to the prodigal? How is his misery described? How did his 
companions treat him? What did he next do? Why was this an unclean occupation ? 
How would his friends have regarded him had they known? What did he next think || 


| of? What did he compare his present miserable state to? What does Jesus tell us 
_ he then did? (Came to himself,) &c., &c, 5 
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SUPPLEMENTARY LESSON, 


Without violating or forcing the meaning, another useful lesson might, at 
a Subsequent convenient time, be given to the elder scholars, thus :— 
. A certain man had two sons.—God, the father ; the elder son, the just, 
obedient servant ; the younger son, the sinful one. 
The goods that falleth to me.—Our talents, powers of body and mind, our 
souls, the circumstances about us, friends, &c. 


‘|| away from our Father. 


| There wasted his substance in riotous living.—Neglected his duty, wasted 
+}; bis opportunities and powers of mind, weakened his body, deadened his 
|| feelings, enslaved himself te bad habits, and almost ruined himself Poy 
and soul, 

There arose a famine in that land, and he began to be in want, éc.—Vice 
‘+; always fails to give continuing satisfaction. Sickness and hunger now 
}| afflict him ; his conscience, fortunately for him, is continually and remorse- 


s lessly gnawing at and weakening his indifference. This is often the lot of || 
the Prodigal: disease, want, degrading occupation, and, if shameful death | 


does not intervene, trouble and despair in the heart, or worse indifference. 
_ If he recover himself, his recovery must be a terrible struggle. 
He came to himself—He awakens to a sense of his position. What is 
{| that man other than lost whose body is weak, mind neglected and stunted, 
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|| moral and physical ruin? He sees his danger, and repents. Trouble of body 
‘|| and mind has done its work. j 
LI will arise and go to my father—His repentance is followed by a 
resolution to return to the ways of virtue and peace, and endeavour once 
more to regain the pure and happy home of his youth, once more to put 

_ himself under his father’s guidance, and obey his will; 
And he arose and came to his father; &c.—He carries out his resolution, 
and in all humility begs admission to his father’s home. He has not only 
| the wisdom to resolye, but the courage and perseverance to carry out his 
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never deserted him, but has constantly heard of him (30 v. shows them not 
to have been in ignorance as to his doings), is delighted to receive him once 
more, and rejoices in being able to restore him to his home. 
The teacher may proceed, after eliciting the above information, to show : 
1. That a man is lost by his own wilfal neglect of his duty and desertion 
of manliness and virtue. 2. That he is restored only by his repentance, 
|| by releasing himself from the thraldom of sin, and by carrying out his 
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look with approval upon all his efforts to be a good and noble man, and will 


returning prodigal. Joun REYNOLDS. 


The far country.—Far away from virtue and happiness ; living a life far || 


will paralysed, the slave of evil habits? What can he hope for but utter. | 


resolution. Many, alas! are not so successful. His father has, however, 


resolutions to live a useful, pure, and holy life. 3. That God his Father will . 


at the last receive him as an earthly father receives back with joy the 
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HEBREW WORDS USED IN ENGLISH DEVOTION. 
Il, 


Errarum.—lIn the last lesson, page 117, line 10, for devotion read duration. 


6. Amen.—An adjective meaning sure, true, firm, derived from a root 
dm'n, to make fast or strong. Hence it came to be used adverbially, “truly,” 
“certainly.” Sometimes it was placed, by way of solemn asseveration, at 
the beginning of a discourse, as in Jer. xxviil. 6, “ Amen, may Yahveh do so: 
may Yahveh perform thy words which thou hast prophesied.” Sometimes it 
was used in confirmation at the end of sayings or poems ; as in the famous 
scene in the vale of Shechem, between Mount Ebal and Mount Gerizim, 
Deut. xxvii. 15 sqq.; Josh. viii. 33 and 34; or in Ps. xli. 14. In this way 
it became the common conclusion of prayers; and it thus passed iuto 
Christian devotion. Nevertheless, its use was less frequent than our New 
Testament might lead us to suppose. The earliest form of the Lord’s Prayer 
was without it, and indeed stopped at the clause “deliver us from evil.” 
Paul occasionally employed it as his last word ; but its addition to the end 
of the gospels, the greater number of the epistles and the Apocalypse, is of a 
much later date. The writer of the Apocalypse, however, employs it in his 
description of the adoration of the elders, Rev, xix. 4. The earliest mention 
of it in Christian worship appears to be in the account given by Justin Martyr 
of the celebration of the Lord’s Supper (about 150 a.p.). “On the day called 
Sunday all who live in cities or in the country gather together to one place, and _ 
the memoirs of the apostles or the writings of the prophets are read as long as 


time permits; then, when the reader has ceased, the president verbally | 


7) ats a 


instructs, and exhorts to the imitation of these good things. Then we all || 


rise together and pray, and, as we before said, When our prayer is ended, 
bread and wine and water are brought, and the president in like matner 
offers prayers and thanksgivings, according to his ability, and the people 
assent, saying Amen.”* ‘Thus the word was adopted in the Christian church, 
and represented the act of the worshippers in confirming the supplications 
offered by the leader of their religious thoughts. In this way, even in 
popular usage, it came to possess a profound moral significance, well indicated 
in the remorseful utterance of Macbeth :— ; 


Macb. One cried ‘‘ God bless us!” and ‘‘ Amen” the other ; 
As they had seen me with these hangman’s hands. 
Listening their fear, I could not say ‘‘ Amen,” ~ 
When they did say ‘‘ God bless us.” 
Lady M. Consider it not so deeply. 
Macb. But wherefore could I not pronounce ‘* Amén?” 
I had most need of blessing, and ‘‘ Amen” 
Stuck in my throat. _ (Act ii, scene 3.) 


_ 4. Hallelujah, or Hallelu Yah—“ Praise Yah (Yahweh).’”—This short — 
formula appears to have been used as a liturgical expression in the temple 
service. Accordingly it was prefixed or appended to many Psalms (see civ.-35; 
cy. 45 5 evi. 1; oxi. 1; cxii. 1; cxiii. 1, 9; cxv. 18; exvi. 19; cxvii. 2; 
exlvi. 1, 10; exlvii. 1, 20; exlviii. 1, 14; cxlix. 1, 9; cl. 1, 6) which were 
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particularly adapted for public worship. Of these Psalms, Pss. cxiii.—cxviii. 


were formed into one group and called the Hallel, and they were specially 


(used at the celebration of the Passover. The custom was thus described by 


one of the Rabbis: “ The chief of them that was to read the Hallel, after he 
said a prayer, began thus, ‘ Hallelujah ;’? and all the people answered, 
‘Hallelujah.’ He goes on and says, ‘ Praise ye the servants of the Lord ;? 


| and all the people answered ‘ Hallelujah.’ He proceeds and says, ‘ Praise the 


name of the Lord ;’ and all the people’ answered, ‘ Hallelujah.’ He says 
further, ‘Blessed be the name of the Lord, even from this time forth for 
evermore ;’ and all the people answered, ‘ Hallelujah. And so at every 
passage, till they answered ‘ Hallelujah’ an hundred and three and twenty 
times over.” . Hence we find it also employed by the writer of the Apocalypse 
(in many respects so thoroughly Jewish in its tone and imagery) in the 
sublime language now associated indissolubly with the no less sublime music 
of Handel :— 


** And a voice came out of the throne, Saying, * Praise our God, all ye his servants, 
and ye that fear him, both small and great. 
: ** And I heard as it were the voice of a great multitude, and as the voice of many 
waters, and as the voice of mighty thunderings, saying, ‘ "Hallelujah, for the Lord 
(Yahveh) God Omnipotent reigneth!’” (Rev. xix. 5, 6.) 


eee the word is used in the plural, like a noun, equivalent to 
“praises.” Thus Milton writes :— 


** Then shall thy saints, unmixed, and from the impure 
Far separate, circling thy holy mount, 
Unfeigned hallelujahs to thee sing, 
Hymns of high praise, and I among them chief.” 
z (Paradise Lost, vi, 742 —6.) 
And it is still retained as an exclamation of triumphant joy at the opening 
or close of some of our hymns. (4.0.C.H., 34, 91, 223.) 


8. Hosanna.—A contraction of two Hebrew words, hosha’ na, ‘* save, we 


| pray,” taken from Ps. cxviii. 25. At the Feast of Tabernacles, celebrated 


after the ingathering of the fruits, the worshippers provided themselves with 
little buadles of palm, myrtle, and willow, with which they repaired to the 
temple. There they marched round the altar, waving their branches, while 


| one of the priests chanted the Hallel already mentioned. At certain 


intervals the multitude joined in the responses, shouting “ Hosanna,” or ~ 
“Save aes I beseech thee, O Lord; O Lord, I beseech thee, send now 


| prosperity.” From this the name hosanna came to be transferred to the 


boughs themselves, which were sometimes used on other occasions of 


. rejoicing besides the Feast of Tabernacles. (See an instance in the Feast 


of the Purification of the temple, instituted by Judas Maccabeus, 1 Mace. 
xiii..51; 2 Macc. x. 7). It is not surprising, therefore, that at the entry of — 
Jesus into Jerusalem the crowd should have expressed their joy in this way — 
(Matt. xxi. 8,9; Mark xi. 8,9; John xii. 13). In this way the word Hosanna has 


rs passed into our stevotiaal literature as an utterance of Joyful acclaim, e.g. -— 


“ Hosanna ! let us join to sing 
The glories of our rising king.” 


(HT, OV Ony 220 5 gs compare Taylor's grand Fs ibid. 212 ; or again, 199.) 
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9. Bethel, or House of God.*—Of the origin ofthis name two accounts are 
given in the Book of Genesis. The principal of these (Gen. xxviii. 10—22) 
relates that it was bestowed by Jacob after a dream in which he had seemed 
to see God. When he woke, he said, ‘‘ Truly Yahveh is in this place, and I 
knew it not. What a dreadful place is this! it is no less than a house of. 
God ; it is a gate of heaven.” 'This name has been since adopted to designate 
buildings used for religious worship, whether Jewish temple, Mahommedan 
: mosque, or Christian church or chapel. We still speak in many of our hymns 
of “appearing in the house of God” (cf. H.C.C.H., 2, 6, 11, 14, 25, &.); not, 
‘ however, because we think that he dwells there more than in other places, 
a but because we have felt specially in our places of worship that God exists ; 
‘ because there we have come nearer to him by confessing our sins and form- 
ing new purposes ; because there we have won new strength, and risen to 
higher hope. But this deeper conviction of the presence of God, this 
relationship may come to us unexpectedly in many ways, sometimes through 
great happiness, sometimes through the influence of a friend or a book, 
sometimes after a deep sorrow. 

**Then with my waking thoughts 


3 Bright with thy praise, 
7 Out of my stony griefs $ 
Bethel Pll raise ; 
eh So by my woes to be 


Nearer, my God, to thee, 
Nearer to thee.” 

10. Ebeneser, or Hben ezer, “ Stone of Help.”—This is another term which — 
se has passed into Christian phraseology, and become a common name of 

Pex Puritan saints and Nonconformist chapels.” It was originally applied to 

a huge stone set up by Samuel to commemorate a great victory over the 

Philistines (1 Sam. vii. 7—12), who had attacked the Israelites at Mizpeh., 

A violent thunderstorm caused a panic among the Philistines, and was 

regarded as a special interference on the part of Yahveh to deliver his 
people. And hence the name given to the memorial of this event came to 
be applied in other ways as symbolic of the operations of Providence, ; 

11. Salem.—A name first found in Gen. xiv. 18, where it appears to 
mean Jerusalem, though we can hardly suppose that the episode of. 

Melchisedek, to which it belongs, is a part of the original narrative. It 
probably means ‘peace ;” and is applied in Ps. Ixxvi. 2 to Jerusalem, ths 
perhaps as a mere abbreviation, perhaps in allusion to the peace which the 
city enjoyed through the protection of God. In this higher sense we find 
Christ designated as “Prince of Salem” (H.C.C.H. 195) ; and the name is 
sometimes given to those places of worship where the peace which springs 

out of religious trust is nurtured and enjoyed, 
12. Zion.—The designation of the south-western hill of J erusalem, on 
' which the fortress was built which formed the nucleus of the city. On this 
the divine favour specially dwelt ; here Yahveh had his resting-place :— 
“Sing praises to Yahveh, which diwelleth in Zion : 
eclare among the people his doings.” 
(Ps. ix. 11, of. Isaiah viii, 18.) 
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| As such it was-a “holy hill” (Ps. ii. 6); Jerusalem is its “ Saughten! 
(Ps. ix. 14) ;* and the inhabitants of it its children (Ps. cxlix. 2), In exile 
it was from Zion that they looked for deliverance (Ps. xiv. 7), though the 
hapless city herself said :— 


“* Yahveh hath forsaken me, 
And my Lord hath forgotten me.” (Isa, xlix. 14.) 


Hence it was to Zion that the prophet of the captivity turned his gaze as the 
| centre of the new kingdom of righteousness. When “the Redeemer shall 
|| come to Zion” it shall be transfigured into ‘‘the city of Yahveh, the Zion of 
the Holy One of Israel” (Is. lx. i4), This ideal significance, though never 
_ realised, never afterwards left it. Even in the minds of some of the early 
_ Christians the conception of holiness was so blended with that of a local 
_ centre that Zion plays the same part in the new order asin the old ; andin the 
_ Apocalypse the Lamb stands on Mount Zion (Rev. xiv. 1), and a new 
| Jerusalem—a city of God—descends out of heaven (Rev. xxi. 2, 10). 


‘* Sing no more the song of Moses ; lift on high the song of tle Lamb ; 
For the former things have passed away, and heaven.and earth have become new. 
O Jerusalem, Jerusalem, thy children refused to be gathered ; 
But a Zion of heavenly pattern descends, whose builder and maker is God.” 
(Common Prayer for Christian Worship, ix.) 


J. Est~in CARPENTER. 


THE NAME OF THE GOD OF ISRAEL. 


|| We have no name for God. To us he is “God” because we believe that 
|| there is but one God, and it is not necessary to give him a name, since there 
is none other from which he must be distinguished. 
A man’s name is only meant to distinguish him from other men, and in 
|| the same way the name of a god could be of no use except to distinguish him 
|| from other gods; and if there are are not a number of gods that have to be 
| distinguished from each other, but only one God, then God can have no name. 
So we find that the Greeks believed in a number of gods, and therefore 
| gave them each a name—Zeus, Phoihos, Athene, d&c., d&c. So, too, the 
|| Romans had names for their gods—Jupiter, Apollo, Mars, Minerva, &c., &c. ; 
|| and, again, the old German peoples had names for their gods—Thor, Odin, 
&e. But the Christians have not a name for God, because there is but 
|| one God. 
One of the early Christians very ve and beautifully observed that 
|| if ever a professed heathen spoke of “God” his soul was bearing testimony 
I} to the truth of Christianity, for if he really did believe in many ‘gods 
| he would speak of them all as “gods,” or of one of them by his or her nome, 
|| but would not speak of “God” alone. By doing so, he showed that in his 
| heart he really believed only in one God. 
Now the ancient Israelites had a name for their god, and this very fact. 
|| shows us that they believed in other gods, even when they did not worship 
4 est They believed that their god watched over them, and fought for | 
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them, and punished them if they neglected him, but that other nations, too, 
had gods who did the same for them. (See Manual, vol ii., p. 87.) 

all these gods, therefore, both their own and those of other nations, they 
gave ames to distinguish them from each other, or rather they gave their 
own god a name to distinguish him from all others, and called. others by the 
names given them by their own worshippers. Thus Chemosh was the god 
of Moab, Dagon was the god of the Philistines, Ashtoreth the goddess of 
Sidon, and so on. 

After a time the Israelites came to think that their god ruled not only 
over them but over all other nations, and that, in fact, the gods of the 
other nations did not exist at all. Thus they gradually became what is 
called monotheistic, that is, believing in one God. They ought now, in con- 
sistency, to have given up using the name of their god, and to have begun 


_ speaking of “God” simply, and in the course of time they really did so to a 


certain extent, but not altogether. The old habit was still kept up, although 
the meaning of it was lost. 

What was the name, then, that Israel gave to his god? We call it 
Jehovah, but this is the result of a very curious mistake, which I shall try to” 


_ explain. 


In the first place, we must remember that, except in certain cases, the i 
ancient Israelites never wrote their vowels at all. They simply wrote.down - 
the consonants, and left the reader to supply the vowels for himself (as if I . 


||. were to write the three last words thus: VWLS FR HMSLF). Now the 


consonants of the name of Israel’s God were \{%, generally written in 
English JHVH, but more nearly represented by the letters YHWH, and the 
reader, who knew very well what the name was, supplied the vowels for 
himself. 

Now, generally speaking, we know perfectly well what vowels we have to 
supply for each Hebrew word, for the Jews spoke Hebrew, and could, there- 
fore, tell pretty easily what words were meant by the consonants, and, in 
cases of difficulty, could hand down to each other by word of mouth 
(tradition as it is called) the true meaning and pronounciation of the words ; 
and when at last Hebrew began to be less spoken, and the Jews to be more 
scattered about the world, so that there was some danger of their losing the 
true pronounciation, and beginning to differ from one another, their learned men 
invented a number of little marks or letters, which they wrote above or below — 
the line, so as to show the reader what vowels to read with the consonants, — 
Thus, to keep to the same example, it is as if ‘‘vowels for himself” 


ie) oO “ 
were to be written VLE FR MOLE. In ordinary cases, therefore, we 


know quite well what vowels belong to the consonants of each Hebrew word. 
In our ordinary Hebrew Bibles, in fact, they are written above or below the | 
line. 

This is not the case, iaeevatl with the divine name JHVH, since the 
. vowels of this word, for reasons we shall-presently see, were never written | 
ee all. We are left, therefore, without any direct she as to bigs abe. i 
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|| nunciation of this word, and have to make it out, Ist, from its shortened 
| form, Yah (See “Hebrew Words in English Devotion,” ii, in this number 
a: of the Manual); 2nd, from the forms in which it enters into compound 
|; names ; 3rd, from the general laws which regulate the formation of Hebrew 
words; 4th, from the explanations of the name given in the Bible. Now in 
all these respects we are of course entirely in the hands of Hebrew scholars, 
and they tell us with more and more unanimity that the vowels we must 
supply are a and e, making the name Jahveh (or Yahweh).* 
||. It only remains to be explained how we came to read the Hebrew name 

4, Jehovah (or Yehowah). 
| Some time after the Babylonian captivity, long before the method of 
writing the vowels of which I have spoken had been invented, the Jews 
began to have a kind of half-réverential, half-superstitious reluctance to 
pronounce the divine name. Just in the same way we often feel unwilling 
to pronounce the word God, and use some such expression as “divine. 
providence ” instead, from a feeling with which we are all familiar, but which 
is not easy to explain. Although they went on writing the word JHVH 
(YHW 4), therefore, they never pronounced it, but always read some other 
word instead, generally S545 (“Adonay”=my Lord). When, in the course. 
of time, the custom of writing in the vowels above and below the line was 
introduced, there was a difficulty in the case of the word JHVH (YHWH), 
It was no use putting in the vowels that belonged to it, because it was 
not intended to be pronounced; and yet the idea of changing the word itself 
could not be entertained for a moment, as it was a fixed principle with these 
scholars never to alter what they found written. 

The course they actually adopted will be best understood by taking another 
instance, which is very closely represented by saying that in a certain book of 
the Bible him constantly occurs where we should expect her ; consequently, 
when HM was written, it was (in these cases) read her. Now when the vowels 
were added it was useless adding its own vowel to the word HM, and making 
it HM (for it was to be read her), and the scholars at work did not consider 
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they had any right to put the word that really was read in the place 
of the one they found there, and so write bea 3 so what they did was 


this, they left HM as it stood, but instead of adding the vowel of him, they 
| added the vowel of the word they intended to be read in its place (viz, 
her), and so wrote na? 


Just in the same ae when they came to the mond JHVH (YHWS), they 
wrote under and -above the line not the vowels that belonged to it, but the 
- vowels that belonged to the word they meant to be Sire instead of tt, viz., 


: SA tere ; ‘the word would therefore look like this, J] HVH, the J HVH belong- 
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ing toa word that was not pronounced, and of phiak the vowels were not 
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* The question between these two forms is simply a question as to the best 
English representatives of the Hebrew letters * and). (See above. ) 
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~ written (viz., JHVH), and thie ag Og belonging to a word Bes was pYro- 
A EE 
nounced, but of which the consonants were not written (viz., NYE 
Hundreds of years afterwards ignorant people read these consonants and 


vowels as if they belonged to each other, and made the name Jehovah out of 
them—a name which not only never did but never could exist in Hebrew ! 


At the risk of “ over-explaining,” I will try to make the whole thing clear | 
by animaginary example. Suppose we wrote our vowels above and below the 
line; as the Hebrews did, we should then write Christ thus: CH BST. i 


Suppose, further, that we never thought of altering the consonants written in old 
books, but yet got out of the habit of using the word Christ at all,and alwayssaid 
Saviour instead. Suppose that when we made a copy of an old book in which 
= OHRST often occurred, we did not like to alter these letters, but in order to 
remind the reader that he was to read Saviour, and not Christ, put in the 
vowels of Saviour, viz., a 7 o u, instead of the 7 of Christ, we should then 


ie) 
write CHRST, Now suppose some ignorant people, who only knew.a little 
Bae Wag 


English, and hated and despised all Englishmen too much to learn more from 
‘ them, read the consonants of Christ and the vowels of Saviour together as if 
they all belonged to one word; they would then say that the founder of 
es Christianity was called Cahirosut. 
This is exactly the process by which we have got the name Jehovah. 
5 Puinie H, WIcKSTHED. 
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cee. THERE is a constant source of sorrow affecting those who are earnestly : 
ye engaged in Sunday school teaching, doing much to counterbalance the joy 
x they otherwise feel in their work. Their scholars seem to be lost to them: | 
ra just at the moment when their connection with the Sunday school is beginning 
Eee to exert some influence on their lives. They grow up out of the thoughtless- 
hs ness of boyhood and begin to take an interest in matters of religious and 
secular knowledge, which they passed by lightly enough before, and then— 
“Sales then, for some inscrutable reason, they pass out of sight and scarcely a tithe 
TS || of them are found in after years connected with a Sunday school either as 
» scholars or teachers. The subject is mooted and discussed at meeting after 
aI meeting of our Sunday School Associations, and any number of theories is | 
: propounded to remedy the admitted evil. Whether these theories are false or. | 

eee impracticable, or not carried out with sufficient zeal, one thing is certain, 
that they seem to meet with small success. Now, as “an ounce of fact is. | 
a worth a ton of theory,” it will perhaps not be out of place in these pages to 
oe give a brief account of the working of an experiment which, after a’ twelve 


s fg ane nee we My first a of adonay was in this case written as e (in Hebrew —: written as: y4 
on ‘ cannot be explained without going too far out of our way. It need o: said on || 
| e (:) it was treated as a (—:). : aye wo 
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months’ trial, has proved eminently successful in securing to one of our 
Sunday schools a body of young men to act at once in the capacity of scholars 
and of teachers. It is an experiment which could be repeated, doubtless, 
‘with similar success, by almost any school in any neighbourhood. 

Not quite a year ago the teachers of the school above mentioned were, in 
common with most other teachers, bewailing that, at the age of sixteen or 
seventeen all their scholars dropped off from attending school, instead of 
growing up there, as might be expected, to impart to others the instruction 

| they themselves had received. Thus the body of teachers was left to be 
reinforced almost entirely from without. This was felt to be an unsatisfactory 
state of things, particularly as it was known that there were numbers of young 
men in the neighbourhood who spent the Sunday in lounging and idleness. 


by a few that the reluctance of these young men to connect themselves with 
the Sunday school arose from the fact that they did not feel themselves 
competent to become regular teachers, and objected to be mixed up with and 
placed upon a similar footing to the ordinary scholars. On the supposition 
that this was the ease, it was decided to invite the young men to form for 
themselves a class, subject to their own rules and regulations, managing it as a 
sort of little club, the teachers merely reserving to themselves the right of 
putting a veto if necessary on any of their proceedings, and undertaking to 
defray the expenses of the class as a portion of the school. A meeting of 
young men was called, and they attended to the number of about a dozen. 
|, These gladly availed themselves of the invitation, and, having elected the 
minister of the chapel as their chairman, in a very short time they had drawn 
up a little code of rules, which answered very well to give the class a fair 
j| start. Of course it was not long before these rules had to be considerably 

|| altered and modified, but crude as they were, they displayed a considerable 
‘|| amount of energy and business ability. They formally elected their own 
teachers, although it should be mentioned that care had been previously taken 
to provide and suggest to them gentlemen suitable for the post. They then 
chose their own studies, subject of course to the approval and acceptance of 
_ the teachers. Everything seemed in a fair way for a commencement. Only 
| one difficulty remained—there was no convenient room in which they could 
| meet. At first it was proposed that the vestry should be used for this purpose, 
but the very first meeting established the fact that this would be much too 
| small for the purpose. But perseverance soon overcame this difficulty. A 
cottage was procured near to, but not adjoining, the school ; two rooms were 
| knocked into one, and this was prepared and fitted as a classroom. Thus 
‘}} accommodation was provided for about sixty, and ample room left for the 
- class to expand. The result was as astonishing as gratifying. New members 
were elected every Sunday, until in a very few weeks the number had reached 
fifty. Some tendency was at first experienced to occupy too much of the 
_ time devoted to the meeting in the mere incidental business of the class, and 


| ‘teacher this tendency was soon controlled and a regular routine established, 


On debating the matter amongst themselves, a strong opinion was expressed > 


too little to the actual lesson.. But with -a little tact on the part of the. 


i 


Wuich has gone on working well up to the present ae As was only to be | 
expected, when the novelty wore: off, the numbers decreased a little, but on 
the whole there is nothing to complain of, as, at present, there is a steady 
average attendance of close upon thirty. Of course the establishment of 
- this class was a considerable expense to ‘the «school, but in return the school 
_ has received a substantial benefit in possessing an almost inexhaustible supply 
of teachers, for the members of the class willingly undertake this duty on 
emergency. From the very commencement they each paid a penny @ week 
to a treasurer, appointed: by. themselves, to form a fund, afterwards to b 
disposed of as they might think fit. Their mode of disposing.of it was a: 
exceedingly sensible one. With the sanction of the school committee, the: 
established a reading-room.in their classroom for week evenings, and with 
their own pence, and the gifts of people interested in the-class, they are able 
to keep up a really. respectable supply of newspapers and other literatu ee 
On winter evenings as Many as Seventeen or eighteen are frequently in th 
place at once. A committee of six, appointed for six weeks, manages 
reading-room, one of the six undertaking to open and close the room and be 
‘ eouasene while it remains open every night. It would be Layee to g 


me, However, rules are best made to suit. oe ciroumstances, and ¢ 
. more entirely. the management ofa class of this sort is left to the young m 
themselves, the more likely is it to succeed, I therefore dedicate this ske 
to the readers of the Teacher’ 8 Manual, in the hope that: it: he Toad to t 


to retain our elder ssholars. 


- 


EXERCISES FOR DICTATION. : Gans 


What stronger breastplate than a heart untainted ?_ 
Thrice is he arm’d that hath his quarrel just 5 
» And he but naked, though lock’d up in steel, 
Whose conscience with eee | is corrupted. 
SHAKESHEARE, | a 


Sum up at night what thou hast done ie days 
- And in the morning, what thou hastrto do, 
Dress and undress thy soul: markthe decay =) ie 
And growth of it : if with thy watch, that too» Se Bake 
Be.down, then wind up both; since we shall be inc Yer ae 
Most hay ates se tha! ac ffeil 


ie 
= hy 
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